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For the Companion, 
BREAKING THE NEWS. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 

It was Christmas Eve, and we were get- 
ting ready for a party. 

To be sure, it was in war times, and 
our larder was nearly empty. Besides, 
father was away, and a raid from the 
enemy might interrupt the festivities; but 
for all that, we were determined on a 
merry Christmas. 

Some of “‘the boys’? were home from 
Virginia, on a furlough, and the dashing 
guerilla captain, who hovered around 
Hollywell with his intrepid “‘free lances,”’ 
had promised to come, escorted by half- 
a-dozen of his handsomest privates. 

In case they failed us, our small broth- 
ers were always at hand, and very ser- 
viceable we had already learned to make 
them as knights and esquires. In the 
pantry “gran’mammy’’ was busy pre- 
paring such delicacies as the times al- 
lowed, with mother and Aunt Sarah to 
assist her. 

Aunt Sarah Edmandson was an old la- 
dy of sixty, whose home had been burned 
the first year of the war, and who was 
living with us until the dawn of brighter 








“Kate,”’ said she, “in my work-box— 
his last letter:’”’ 

I gave her the letter, and she began to 
read it aloud, making strange, pitiful 
comments between the sentences. 

“Darling little mother,’ — he always 
would call me that,—he is so big and 
strong,—my brave boy,—as tall as his fa- 
ther when he was fourteen years old— 
‘Keep up your heart, for I’m getting 
along first-rate.” 

“Keep up my heart! Why, so[ will. 
God is merciful. My home is gone, my 
other boy a living sorrow, my husband 
dead; of course God must leave Allan to 
my old age. 

““*Your last letter was a great com- 
fort. The boys think there was never 
sucha mother as mine. Weare thriving 
on parched corn and hard-tack,—not very 
dainty fare, but we have a good sauce to 
go with it. My big toe is out of my left 
boot; but our colonel is in the same fix, 
and some of the poor fellows are regular- 
ly barefooted. I can’t write a long letter 
now, as we are on the eve of a battle.’ 

“Yes, yes, yes!”’ cried the mother, with 
a heart-rending shriek; ‘‘that is what I 








days. Her two sons were in the army. 

Of these sons, one—Herbert—was a dis- 
sipated young fellow,—a constant grief to his 
mother and friends; 
the pride of her heart. Noble, generous and 
true, it was not strange that upon him her every 
hope for the future should centre. 

He was in the Virginia army, and it was only 
at rare intervals that Aunt Sarah heard from 
him, as Hollywell was almost entirely cut off 
from communication with the outside world. It 
had now been more than two months since a let- 
ter—only a few lines, written on the eve of an 
engagement—had been received. 

For a long time past Aunt Sarah had been so 
low-spirited as to distress us all; but to-day she 
seemed to have laid aside her gloomy thoughts, 
and I could hear her merry laugh mingling with 
the soft tones of my mother’s voice, as they 
contrasted the somewhat meagre preparations 
for the coming entertainment with the magnifi- 
cent ones of olden time. 


“Jes’ to think,’? I heard gran’mammy say, | 


“at de housewarmin’ when Miss Mary was mar- 
ried, we was one solid week a-bakin’ an’ a-brew- 
in’, gittin’ ready for de company. Dar was 
poun’ cakes, an’ fruit cakes, an’ gold cakes, an’ 
silver cakes, as big roun’ as barrel-tops; an’ 
pigs, an’ turkeys, an’ chickens, —lor, you 
couldn’t begin to count ’em! 

“An’ as for de syllabub, an’ custard, an’ egg- 
nog, why dey was jes’ as common as water. 
Dat was a party wuth talkin’ about; but look 
where, now, here’s a loaf o’ cake with dried 


cherries j in it for raisins, an’ sliced apple for cit- ; was still radiant with smiles, and she greeted | gone before, and that in a little while, we, too, 


ton,—he, he, he!”’ 

I could imagine how gran’mammy’s fat sides 
Were shaking, as mother and Aunt Sarah joined 
in her laugh. 

“An’ as for meats,” she went on, “here’s on’y 
jes’ two rabbits dat blessed boy Sam caught in 
his traps, an’ one tough ole turkey an’ a b’iled 
ham! Sakes alive! sich times, sich times!’ 

In the sitting-room, Ruth, Sam and I were 
busy with Christmas decorations, Huge masses 
of evergreen had» been brought in, and long 
Wreaths hung in graceful festoons from the 
Walls. In vases and baskets were the last 
flowers that the frost had spared. 

Chrysanthemums, purple, yellow and white, 
vere mixed with sprays of holly, whose red ber- | 
ties glowed like blood-drops among the prickly 
leaves. There were Christmas roses, that had | 
stown in sunny corners, and violets—as many | 
48 we could gather. 

Thad 

ors to hang a fancy basket, when, looking 
towards the gate, I saw Mr. Pennett coming in. 


BREAKING THE NEWS. 


Mr. Pennett was our minister, a tall, grave 


but the other—Allan—was | man, very dignified and learned, but with a 


faculty of winning love that endeared him to all. 

“Here comes Mr. Pennett,’’ I cried. ‘Run 
and open the door for him, Ruth.”’ 

“Just look, Mr. Pennett,” said I, gayly, as he 
entered the room; ‘‘isn’t this gorgeous? We are 
to have a party to-morrow night. My arm isn’t 
quite long enough to hang this basket. Can’t 
, your Reverence help me?” 

“Don’t hang it now, my child,” said he, 
gravely. 

Something in his voice startled me. I felta 
quick thrill of apprehension as I looked at 
him, standing by the crackling wood fire, his 
hands crossed behind him, his head bowed on 
his breast. 

The day had been warm and sunny; but at 
this moment, through the open window there 
came a gust of sharp wintry wind, and the door 
between the sitting and dining-room closed with 
aslam, shutting out the cheerful sound of voices. 

Then Mr. Pennett spoke. 

“T have very sad news for Mrs. Edmandson,”’ 
said he. ‘Allan was killed in battle nearly six 
weeks ago.” 

We were dumb with horror, stunned by the 
awful calamity. 

“Harry Oliver saw him fall,’’ continued Mr. 
| Pennett. ‘His last words were, ‘Tell my mother | 
| I died trying to do my duty.’ ” 

At this instant Aunt Sarah entered. Her face 





Mr. Pennett with unusual warmth. 

The others crept out of the room. I crouched | 
down in the corner, chained to the spot by a) 
strange fascination. 

They talked for a few moments on indifferent 
subjects, then,— 

“Have you any news from the front?’ asked 
Aunt Sarah. “It’s been over two months now 
since I’ve heard from Allan. I know he has 
written; he was never one to neglect his mother. 
Ah, Mr. Pennett, if I could only tell you the joy 
and comfort that boy is to me!” 

If she only knew what was coming! Oh, how 
}eould she bear it! I sat there with clenched 
| hands, a sickening faintness creeping over me. 
“My dear madam,” said Mr. Pennett, in a 
| low, unsteady voice, “whatever happens, he is in 
God’s hands,-—let us not forget that,—and He 
doeth all things well.” 

The mother’s quick ear caught the solemn 





mounted a high table between the fold-| significance of the tone and words, and she 


turned sharply upon the speaker. 
“Mr. Pennett, why do you answer me in that 


was trying to remember. On the eve of 
battle! And he was killed! — killed! — 
killed! My boy—my only hope in life! 

No friend to close his eyes! A bullet tearing 
through his flesh! Oh, my God! I cannot, can- 
not bear it!’’ 

In such wailing the afternoon wore away; but 
towards evening she became more calm. 

“Read to me, Kate,’’ said she, faintly; “per- 
haps in His word I may find peace.” 

I opened my little Bible, and read the holy 
words of comfort that no repetition can rob of 
their healing power. Her sobs grew gentler, 
and her poor, stricken heart seemed to open to 
the balm of the Redeemer’s promises. 

Night brought her sleep; but the next day the 
great black wave of sorrow rolled back upon 
her, and she sank beneath it. It was a sad, sad 
day. 

I wandered about the house like one who sor- 
rowed without hope. I had read the blessed 
words, ‘“‘Heaviness endureth for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.’’ How little did I dream 
that before the setting of the sun they were to 
be literally fulfilled! 

In the afternoon I was walking in the front 
yard, idly plucking a flower here and there, 
fort this stricken mourner, Pour the balm of | thinking what a mockery seemed the bright sun- 


way?—you who have always been so cheerful 
and full of hope? Have you heard anything of 
my boy?” 

“There has been a battle,’’ was the slow re- 
ply; and then the good minister broke down and 
hid his face in his hands. ‘God help you, my 
poor friend!” he said, with an anguished utter- 
ance that told the fatal story. 

I shall never forget the shriek that rang 
through the house. Aunt Sarah sprang from 
her seat, her gray hair falling loose about her 
colorless face. 

“Mr. Pennett, Mr. Pennett!”’ she cried. ‘Not 
Allan, not Allan! Tell me you did not mean it! 
Speak to me! Oh, tell me that you did not 
mean it!’’ 

Mr. Pennett caught the wildly-extended hands 
in his, as he said, in broken tones, ‘‘Your son— 
your noble son—has been called to the better 
home.” 

She sank back in her chair in a strange quiet 
that frightened me. The minister fell on his 
knees. 

“O merciful Father, send thy Spirit to com- 





thy love into her bleeding wounds. Not for him | shine and the twittering of a bird on a holly tree 
whom thou hast called to enter into his reward | near by. 
| do we weep, but for loved ones whom in loneli-| There was a hawthorn hedge around the place, 
ness he has left behind. Oh, help our thoughts | and looking through its interstices, I saw a sol- 
to turn to him in that spiritual body which can- | dier in gray coming towards our gate. 
not die, radiant with immortal life in thy king-| The sun was in my eyes, and the first thing I 
dom. Help us to realize that he is not lost, but | noticed about him was that he was extremely 
ragged. Then I saw that he had a long, tawny 
beard, the like of which I had never seen before. 
As he drew nearer, his face seemed familiar; 
those honest blue eyes—what! did my eyes de- 
ceive me?—could it be? But the next moment 
all doubt was at rest, as he fairly lifted me off 
my feet and caught me to him, exclaiming,— 
‘‘Why, my little coz, how you have grown!” 


shall cross the dark river, to be with himin thy 
presence forevermore,” 

| A low cry interrupted the prayer. My moth- 

jer sprang forward just in time to catch Aunt 
Sarah’s reeling form, and foratime she found 

relief in a blessed unconsciousness. 

Poor old gran’mammy caught Sam in her 
arms in a passion of tenderness. It was the old familiar voice of Allan Edmond- 

*‘O my boy, thank de Lord you is too little to| son. I have always been proud that I neither 
be a soldier! for war is cruel an’ hard, an’ dar’s | screamed nor fainted; but [ clung to him with 
no right in any of it. It’sall bitter, black wrong | such a white, frightened face, that he became 
—dat’s what it is!’’ | alarmed. 

And I echoed her words, as 1 threw down the| “My mother—is she well?” he exclaimed. 
flowers that all this time I had held unconscious-| ‘Yes, yes!’’ I gasped; “but we heard 
ly in my hands, were killed.” 

Later in the day, my mother was obliged to| “I was left for dead on the field,’’ said he, 
leave Aunt Sarah’s room, and I took her place. | gravely; “‘but a Northern soldier picked me up 
I tried to think of some words of comfort for the | and saved my life, though his comrades insisted 
poor stricken mother, who lay on the bed, moan- | that I was dead, and shonid be left where I had 
ing feebly; but none came to me. I could only | fallen. Iwas sent to the hospital, exchanged as 
throw myself on the floor and cry silently. soon as I was well, got a furlough from my 








you 








At last she raised herself and looked abvut | colonel, and here J am, only needing a little pet 
' ting to set me up again,” 


her in a bewildered way. I sprang to her side. 





duo 





Knowing that Aunt Sarah must not be told 
too hastily, I left Allan in the sitting-room, with 
the injunction not to stir until my return, and 
ran up toher room, But I had no idea of the 
difficulty of the task I had undertaken. I blun- 
dered at it with the calm confidence of my years. 

“See what beautiful flowers, Aunt Sarah!’ 
said I, in a lively tone, 

She was sitting by the fire, in an attitude of 
utter dejection. She took no notice either of me 
or the flowers. 


“© dear!”’ thought I; ‘‘what can [say next? | 


“f read such a funny story to-day,’’ I re- 


marked; “it was about a man whom everybody | 


thought dead for more than twenty years, when 
all of a sudden up he came, alive and well.”’ 

No reply; so I planted myself where Aunt 
Sarah couldn’t help looking at me, and seeing 
that my face was as bright and rosy as the flow- 
ers held. She said,— 

“How soon—how soon the young forget!” 
And she shook her head drearily. 

“O no, they don’t!” I cried; “but, Aunt 
Sarah, didn’t you once tell me that truth was 
stranger than fiction?” ; 

“What do you mean, child?” 

“Why, I’m thinking of Cousin Allan,” blurted 
I, never heeding her violent start at the mention 
of his name, ‘and wondering if he was really 
killed, after all. In war-times one gets a great 
deal of information that is not reliable,’ I went 
on, with a certain satisfaction that I was round- 
ing my periods properly, “and ‘there’s a man 
down stairs who says he saw Allan a month af- 
ter Mr. Pennett says he was killed.” 

Then I saw a transformation. Aunt Sarah 
had been sitting by the fire, a haggard, broken 
old woman,—face, eyes, expression, dull and 
dead. She sprang up, color and light flashing 
into cheeks and eyes, the vigor and erectness of 
youth restored to her shrunken and bowed fig- 
ure. Before I could utter another word, she had 
swept past me and gone down stairs. 

In my haste to overtake her, I slid down the 
balusters, and reached the sitting-room in time 
to witness the meeting—too touching for words 
to describe—between mother and son. 

We feared the shock would be too much for 
her, but joy does not often kill. In a few mo- 


| was not justified, especially as he wears a chest- 
| nut wig. 
| Lord Brougham at once stopped me. 

‘* *Yes,’ said he, ‘we know what period you 
refer to,—about 1798.’ 

‘Somewhere in the latter part of that cen- 
tury,’ I replied, anxious to get out of the scrape 
as well as I could by such a generality.” 

Lord Lyndhurst, the son of Copley, the artist, 
| was born in Boston, 1772, and was at that time 
| sixty-seven years of age. He died in 1863. 


| 


—_—_—_—__+o» 


For the Companion. 
| WHAT DOC. SAW ON HIS SLEEVE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

The little, shaky railway, called ‘‘Western 
North Carolina,’ carried us to within three 
miles of the top of the Blue Ridge, and stopped 
abruptly in a deep cut in the hills, where stood 
| “Henry’s,” a hotel, loosely built of planks, ac- 
| cording to the fashion of the region. 
| Before daylight, the stage-coach, a bulky vehi- 

cle of most ancient shape, mounted on leather 

springs, and glaring in a new coat of red paint, 
| appeared at the door. It was drawn by six stout 
| gray horses. The driver, a mountaineer in but- 
| ternut homespun, a well-known whip through 
all that country, clambered to his seat, placing 
about half a peck of stones at his feet, to throw 
at his leaders. 

Inside of the coach were packed two or three 
women in linen dusters, an old man with 
crutches, and numberless boys, babies, colored 
nurses and lunch-baskets. 

On top, behind the driver, seats were arranged 
where sat a pretty young girl and an artist, each 
intent on “‘effects’”’ of different kinds. 

I found a place behind them on top of the 
trunks. At the back lay a bloated, ragged fel- 
low, sleeping off the effects of last night’s 
whiskey. 

Burt cracked his long whip, and we made a 
triumphant start, the six grays tossing their 
heads, the negroes staring from cabin doors, the 
landlord bowing, the driver winding his horn 
loud and long. The meekest of men must have 
been inflated with the dignity of his position if 
he had been an “outside” beside Burt. 








ments she was lying on the sofa, her hand clasp- 
ing Allan’s, her face radiant as an angel’s, while 
we were all gathered round, listening to the 
wonderful stories he had to tell. 

So our Christmas party was better, after all, 
than we had anticipated. Ruth sang all her 
patriotic war-songs, Sam executed a war-dance, 
and as for the supper,—well, we all promised 
never to tell how much our soldier-boy managed 
to stow away under his gray jacket; but gran’- 
mammy said, with a thuckle,— 

“Mighty lucky dar was gwine to be a party in 
de house! Don’ know how else Mars’ Allan 
would a’ got enough to eat.” 

Happy and thankful were those Southern 
hearts that blessed night; and the prayer 
breathed from each one of them, I hope may 
meet the eye of him for whom it was made; 
whose face we have never seen, whose name we 
have never known, but whose memory shall live 
with us forever. 

“God bless the Northern soldier who picked 
up the dying Southerner on the battle-field, and 
thus saved the precious life that will bear ever- 
lasting witness to his noble humanity!” 


-_—__on—_——__" 


SENSITIVE AS TO AGE. 
Not only women but men are sensitive as to 
the number of their years. Even though they 
are led to the grave, as Wordsworth says, by 


~—‘an old age, serene and bright, 
Aud lovely as a Lapland night,” 


they prefer to conceal the year of their birth. 

Mr. Sumner remarks in one of his letters 
from London that the rudest thing he uttered in 
England was a reference he made to the age of 
Lord Lyndhurst. They were dining together at 
the house of Lord Brougham, and Mr. Sumner 
thus tells the incident: 

“We had been at table an hour or more before 
he was aware that I was an American. I al- 
luded to America and Boston, and also to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s relatives there, with regard to whom 
Lord Brougham had inquired, when Lyndhurst 
said, ‘When were you in Boston?’ ‘It is my na- 
tive place,’ I replied. ‘Then we are fellow- 
townsmen,’ said he, with a most emphatic knock 
on the table, and something like an oath. He 
left Boston, he told me, when a year old. 

“Brougham asked me the meaning and ety- 
mology of the word ‘caucus.’ I told him it was 
difficult to assign any etymology that was satis- 
factory, but the most approved one referred its 
origin to the very town where Lord Lyndhurst 
was born, and to the very period of his birth, 
—in this remark alluding to his age, in which I 


The narrow road rose steadily, winding up 
through the heights until it reached the summit 
of the Blue Ridge. 

As the morning wore on, Burt stopped now 
and then, to water his horses in a cool mountain 
spring, or to let them rest, panting, in the shade 
of the t...ck hemlocks. 

Sometimes he halted at a lonely log-house to 
take in or set down a passenger. There was al- 
ways a torrent of questions, which invariably 
ended with,— 

‘Doe going down with you to-day, Burt? Has 
he heerd?”’ 

“He’s goin’ down; but he knows nothin’.” 

“Good again!’? 

“All right!”’ 

Sometimes a farmer, bolder than the rest, 
supplemented these hearty approvals with an 
explanation. 

“Seems as if us was afeard for Doc to be out 
of sight. He’s such a powerful one for fevers 
and pneemony.”’ 

Or, ‘‘Seems as ef the backbone was tuk out 
of things when Doe goes away.” 
“Who is this hero?”’ I asked. 

of the district, I suppose?” 

“Rich! No, indeed; though he’d be comfort- 
able ef he didn’t help his poor neighbors. He’s 
purse-carrier as well as sense-carrier for the 
deestrict.”” 

“Your leading politician, eh?” 

“No; Doc don’t meddle in politics, He’s just 
—well—Doc—nobody aint like him. Hyar he is! 
How d'ye, Doc?” 

A gray-haired, round-shouldered old man 
stood waiting, valise in hand, in front of a farm- 
house gate. Half a dozen children crowded be- 
hind him, and a swarm of blacks. 

“Good-by, father!” 

““Good-by, massa!’’ 

“How d'ye, Doc?” 

When he looked up, and we saw the keen, 
kindly blue eyes and benignant smile, we un- 
derstood why the movements of the old country 
physician should be attended with as much in- 
terest as if he were the most weighty of public 
men, 

Doe sat down by me on the top of the stage. 
The whole atmosphere brightened. Burt’s jokes 
flew fast and furious; even the drunken passen- 
ger raised himself on one elbow to look at the 
new-comer, and the wretched, hot insiders vainly 
thrust their heads ont to hear the talk overhead. 

The stage stopped frequently at houses as we 
passed. Now a woman ran out with eager face 
for a word of consultation with Dr. Evans about 
her baby Nowa man wanted to know “ef he'd 


“The rich man 
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thought over that little matter, and what would 
he advise?” 

Nobody made any objections to these frequent 
halts; nobody in that tranquil mountain country 
wasinahurry. It was a recognized fact that 
Dr. Evans was, as Burt called him, the “sense- 
carrier’’ of the people, and that they had a right 
to draw on him for such supplies as they needed. 

Once when he was busy with some farmers, 
the artist said, “That man has never left his own 
neighborhood; yet his simple, homely wisdom 
and goodness have made him one of the most 
influential men in the State.” 

‘Never left his own neighborhood!” Our 
drunken passenger gave a triumphant chuckle. 
‘Why, I’ve been in every State in the Union.” 

**Whar did ye get the best whiskey, eh?’’ said 
Burt. 

“That’s enough, Burt,’”’ he replied, suddenly 
sobered. “I hed a chance once as good as Doc 
Evans; ef I let it slip, you needn’t throw it in 
my teeth.” 

“I throw nothing in yer teeth, an’ I don’t 
know how ye come by my name, either,” look- 
ing suspiciously down at the ragged heap be- 
hind him. 

Before sunset the other passengers had gone, 
and nobody was left on the coach but Dr. Evans, 
the stranger, whe was aslcep, and myself. The 
old doctor and I fell into talk, which presently 
grew free and friendly. 

“It is thirty years since I passed through this 
gap,” he said, looking up at the wooded crags 
on either side. “I remember an incident which 
happened once to two boys here,—a little thing, 
but it may interest you. 

‘They were sons of mountaineers, and close 
neighbors. Like other mountain boys, they 
knew nothing outside of the poor farms on 
which they lived. 

“They ploughed, drove the wagon and steer to 
Waynesville twice a year, with peltry and corn 
to barter for salt and coffee; wore the cloth 
spun at home,—as I do now,—ate the corn and 
pork they raised,—as I do now. 

“My way of life in many respects is not differ- 
ent from theirs. But they heard of the world 
outside, and were wild with anxiety to break 
loose to seek their fortunes. 

“Why, I—I mean one of those boys used to 
look at this wall of mountains that shut him in, 
as if it were a prison cell. He wanted books, 
companions, something outside of his log hut 
and daily ploughing and pig-feeding. The other 
boy, I don’t think he cared for the education he 
could gain there, though I may wrong him”’— 

“No, I'll bet you don’t, squire,’ said the fel- 
low behind us. ‘Ten to one, he wanted money— 
to make his pile by fair means or foul. Go on, 
I’m listenin’.”” 

“There was a man from New York making a 
scientific tour in the mountains that summer,” 
continued the doctor, ‘‘a professor in one of the 
large colleges. He liked these boys, made com- 
panions of them both. When he was going 
away, they went with him to this place, one 
carrying his valise, the other his case of plants. 

‘Just as they came to that tree, the poplar 
yonder, where the gap opened before them, he 
said, ‘Boys, I have an offer to make to you. If 
you accept it, I will make all right with your 
parents. In our college, there is provision for 
the free education of a certain number of young 
men. I will secure two of these scholarships 
for you. It will make men of you. There is no 
chance which other boys have which you will 
not have. Will you come with me?’ 

“He said much more to the same purport, and 
then gave them half an hour to think it over.”’ 

“Well,” cried Burt, eagerly, ‘“‘they went? 
They weren’t such ’tarnal fools as to stay 
a-ploughin’ and tendin’ cattle’— 

The doctor took off his hat and wiped his 
forehead slowly. 

“One of the boys, Joe, went. I think he was 
mainly anxious to make money, and no doubt 
he made it. The other? At first he was so 
overjoyed that the very rocks seemed to grow 
hazy and dim before him. You see every 
chance lay outside of the gap, as his friend said, 
and inside only hard work and poverty. 

““*Well, boys, will you go?’ said his friend. 
‘Whoever passes through the gap with me has 
decided his fate;’ and he walked through. 

“Joe hurried alongside, and the other boy was 
following, when he saw on hissleeve a long gray 
hair. It was his mother’s. ‘It will break her 
heart,’ he thought; and he turned and went 
back. He ran, so that he might not hear the 
others calling. And he never saw them again.” 

“What became of him?’ 

“Well,”’ said the doctor, indifferently. ‘He 
did the best he could, afterwards, in his narrow 
place. But doubtless the sight of the gap re- 
minds him of the chance he has lost. Aha! 
who comes here?” 


“Now, now you'll hear!’’ cried Burt, ecstati- 
| cally cracking his whip. ‘Now you'll know 
why you was sent for to town. Here's the 
committee to tell you you’re nominated for 
Governor! And the next Governor you'll be, 
please God!”’ 

The committee took possession of the old man, 
who was bewildered by his sudden triumph, but 
not elated. He looked back, smiling to us ag 
| they drove away. 

“Well, I wish he’d finished the story,” said 
Burt. “I understand part of it well enough, 
That boy who had no chance will be our next 
Governor. But what became of Joe?” 

“°?Tisn’t the chance; it’s the way you use it,” 
came, with a drunken hiccough, from among the 
trunks. “l’m Joe.” 
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For the Companion. 
SOL’S ADVENTURE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Sol Serviss waited to see the stage go off, then 
crept in upon some straw under a bench by the 
stable door, bent on having, as he remarked to one 
of the hostlers, “ta small-sized snooze.” 

Don’t infer from this that he was a lazy fellow, 
lounging about the tavern, and sleeping away his 
afternoons when he ought to have been at school or 
at work. Solomon Serviss was not that sort of boy, 
From what happened to him afterwards, I am sure 
that he would have gone to school if he had had the 
chance. But he was now old enough to earn his 
own living; so, when he had nothing to do at home, 
he used to go around town looking for jobs. 

As he had a natural liking for horses, and knew 
as much about them as any boy of his age, he found 
a good deal to do about the hotel stables. When- 
ever an extra driver was wanted, Sol was pretty sure 
to get the chance. He had, in fact, been out late 
the night before with a team, and this was the rea- 
son of his tumbling in under the bench that after- 
noon to get his “small-sized snooze.” 

Now Sol was a good sleeper, and it was not easy 
to deprive him of a nap when he had a right to it. 
The cackling of the hens didn’t disturb him in the 
least; and as for the cock-turkey, he might have 
come up to the bench and gobbled his flaming-red 
head off, without waking him. Even the hostlers 
might sit on.the bench, and crack jokes and tell 





stories, and unless the jokes were a good deal wittier 
than common, and the stories much more interesting, 
Sol, if he had been up the night before, could sleep 
through them all. 

But that afternoon he was disturbed; not by the 
hens or the hostlers, but by two men who came and 
sat down on the bench just as he had bestowed him- 
self comfortably under it. If they had talked in 
their natural voices, perhaps he wowldn’t have 
minded them; but they began to chuckle in low 
tones and to whisper. 

“We are all right now,” said one; “he has missed 
the stage, anyway. Hanged if I didn’t feel likel 
could jump out o’ my boots when it went off, and he 
hadn’t made his appearance. Things is workin’ 
right down below there, and we can manage now 
without havin’ to upset the stage or run a wheel off. 
It don’t do to have them sort of things happen too 
often.” 

“But I don’t see how we are goin’ to gain very 
much,” said the other. “The trial ’ll go on, any- 
how, and the evidence is jest tremenjus!”’ 

“That’s so. They can prove at least three horses 
agin him, at the lowest calculation. But don’t you 


on the bench, the lawyers can bamboozle him into 
giving a short term,—no more’n three year, very 
likely. Butif Judge Harrington is tl:ere in time, 
he’ll try the case, and he’s a buster for long sen- 
tences. He’s particularly hard on us fellows, and 
he’ll give Long Joe fifteen year, you bet!” 

“Long Joe” was the nickname of a notorious 
horse-thief, who had lately been captured. The 
mention of his name gave the boy under the bench, 
who had been listening in spite of himself, a thrill 
of interest, and put all thought of sleep out of his 
head for the next half hour. 

“Tt’s lucky he didn’t git this stage,’’ the speaker 
went on; “for we couldn’t have managed so well 
without Fitz to drive it. But Fitz will be on the 
road lookin’ out for us. The boys below have done 
their part, and now we must do ours.” 

“Sh!” whispered the other. ‘There eomes 
Munson.” 

“He don’t suspect nothin’,” was the muttered 
reply. 

Munson was one of the hostlers. As he ap- 
proached the stable, the men got up from the bench 
and began to talk with him about the care of their 
horses, which were then in the stalls. Sol watched 
them till they walked away, then crept out from 
under the bench. 

“Who are those chaps?” he asked, excitedly. 

“J don’t know much about ’ef,” Munson replied. 
“Fitz knows ’em better’n I do. One’s name is 
Burnap, and t’other’s—I don’t remember tother’s. 
I reckon they both belong to the scalliwag family.” 

“Do you really think Fitz has anything to do with 
*em?” Solasked. Fitz was one of the stage drivers, 
a man very much looked up to by the village young- 
sters, Sol among the rest. The boy could not, there- 
fore, believe there was anything wrong about him, 
notwithstanding what he had overheard while he 
lay under the bench. 

Munson gave him a snort answer, and Sol, who 
would have been glad to repeat to him the conver 





savey? Judge Lowe is an old granny, and if he is’ 
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sation of the two men, and get his opinion of it,— 
for it puzzled and troubled him,—finally concluded 
to crawl under the bench again, and not worry him- 
self about what was none of his business. He could 
not help thinking of it, however, as he lay on the 
straw, and he continued to revolve it in his mind, 
until suddenly he woke up and found he had had 
his snooze, after all. As he rubbed his eyes open, 
and remembered what happened before he fell 
asleep, he wondered whether he had dreamed it all. 
No; there were the two men on the tavern steps as 
he went by. He had had a good look at them when 
they were talking with Munson, and he was sure he 
would never forget them. 

Sol went home to supper; but early in the evening 
he was back at the tavern. He did not see the two 
men this time; neither did he see much promise of 
business, and after waiting a little while he was just 
walking away when the clerk called him back. 

“See here, Sol! Want a job?” 

“Course I do!” cried Sol, turning quickly, with a 
sharp eye to business. 

“Come to think,” said the clerk, “you teamed the 
two old ladies over tothe ferry last night, and you’d 
better not be on the road two njghts running.” 

“I’ve ketched up my sleep, and got a little ahead, 
too, besides,’’ laughed Sol; “so if there’s anything 
to be done, I’m your man.” 

Sol meant the last word for a joke, and he said it 
with a comical swagger which made the clerk and 
flalf a dozen by-standers laugh. He was coarsely 
dressed. His trousers, which were too long for him, 
were turned up at the heels; his coat was ragged, 
his hat-brim torn, and he had long, lank locks of 
yellow hair about his cheeks and ears. But there 
was something bright and engaging about Sol Ser- 
viss, after all, 

“It’s an all-night’s job,” said the clerk, trying to 
dissuade him, 

“So much the better,’ Sol replied, well aware 
that the harder the task the more pay he would 
receive. 

In an hour the best span of herses in the stalls was 
at the door, harnessed to an old close carriage, and 
Sol was ready for a start. He stood, whip in hand, 
holding the coach door open, when a stout old gen- 
tleman came out of the house, followed by the clerk, 
bearing a valise and some extra cushions. 

“Where’s my driver?” said the old gentleman, 
looking sharply at Sol, 

“Here, all ready,” said Sol, straightening up, to 
make himself look as tall as possible, 

“You! A boy!” The stout gentleman turned to 
the clerk with a look of dissatisfaction, “I ought 
to have a mai for this job. It’s of the utmost im- 
portance that Ishould be at Jefferson in time for 
breakfast. I don’t want any more accidents and 
delays.” 

“Sol is more of a man than he looks,’ the clerk 
answered. ‘He knows the road and the team, and 
I don’t think of anybody more likely to get you to 
Jefferson safely and in time.” 

‘Well, it’s too late to argue the matter,” grum- 
bled the old gentleman, as he got into the coach, 
where, with the clerk’s assistance, he arranged the 
eushions for an easy journey and a comfortable 
night’s sleep. 

Sol mounted the box, received his last charge 
from the clerk, and drove away. 

The light had faded from the western sky; but 
now the east was brightening. The road lay for 
some distance along the course of a stream, bor- 
dered by one of those broad, flat prairies so common 
in the Western States. On each side of this green 
valley were long, narrow groves and occasional set- 
tlements, the river winding in the midst and glitter- 
ing in the moon, which rose over the eastern woods, 

Sol was driving by a grove on the western edge of 
the valley, enjoying the freshness of the night and 
the beauty of the scene stretching away before him, 
when the sound of galloping hoofs reached his ear. 
Soon two horsemen came up behind, and passed him 
inthe moonlight. They were rough-looking fellows, 
riding fast; and in a minute or two they were again 
out of sight, the clatter of their horses’ hoofs dying 
in the distance. But Sol’s quick eyes had recog- 
nized them, and it must be owned that it gave him 
an uneasy feeling to know that the two rogues he 
-had heard talking on the bench had followed and 
passed him. 

Then he remembered that their friend, Long Joe, 
the horse-thief, was lying in jail at Warren court- 
house, a few miles beyond Jefferson. Why hadn’t 
he thought of it before? And who was the old gen- 
tleman in the coach? Sol’s heart began to beat 
pretty fast with the thoughts which now crowded 
upon him. 

At their first stopping-place, Sol asked his passen- 
fer if he wished to get out while the horses were 
Testing. 

“No; I’m as comfortable here as anywhere,” the 
old gentleman replied, stretched upon his cushions. 

Then Sol put his face in at the coach window and 
whispered,— 

“Do you carry pistols?” 

“Eh?” The passenger started np. “Why do you 
ask that?” 

“Because two men, that I believe are horse- 
thieves, passed us on the road, and are somewhere 
Ahead of us now.” 

“Horse-thieves? Well, there’s no danger from 
thc 11 vless yon leave your team. They are arrant 
cowards. But I have a revolver, in case of neces- 
tUy.”” And the old man reclined again on his 
« shions, 

“I'm clad of tha’ “said Sol, who did not think it 
best to say anything more to pnt him on his gnard. 














passed, and seeing no further cause for alarm, Sol | lamps and nibbled a hasty luncheon, while the judge out of school, and afterwards got him a place in an 


began to think his fears. were groundless. His 
course now lay away from the river and the pleasant 
settlements which bordered it. The country was 
hilly, growing more and more dreary as he drove on; 
and since midnight the sky had been overcast. 

At Red Fox they were to have made a long stop, 
to let the horses feed and rest; but as Sol drove up 
to the tavern, which was the only house in the place, 
he was surprised to see a pair of horses led out of | 
the stables to meet him. He was still more sur- 
prised to see that the man who had them in charge 
was Fitz, the stage-driver. 

“You here, Fitz?” he cried. 

“Yes; Dick offered to take my team up to Jeffer- 
son and back, and I stopped off tosee aman. Lucky 
I did, for I’ve got a fresh team for you.” | 

“How did you know I was coming?” Sol asked, 
more and more astonished. 

“I didn’t know you was; but a message was 
brought through last evening that a hack would be | 
coming, and a relay was to be got ready for itif 
possible.” ; 

“JT didn’t hear anything about it; and this team is 
going to get through without any trouble,” Sol 
objected. “They are used to night work, and they 
had a day’s rest before the start.” | 

Here the passenger put his head out of the car- 
riage. “Don’t decline the fresh horses,’ he said. 
‘They will save us the necessity of stopping here, | 
unless you want rest.”’ 

“Yes, Sol,’ cried Fitz. “If you are tired, go into 
the house and tumble into my bed; I'll drive through | 
to Jefferson for you.” | 

Sol was tired; but the hack and the passenger had | 
been placed in his care, and nothing could induce 
him to give over the charge to another. He could 
not reasonably object to the fresh horses, however, 
which Fitz was all this time harnessing to the coach 
in place of the other pair. 

“They have just been fed,” said Fitz, “so let ’em 
go slow for awhile.” 

But the horses had gone only a few miles when | 
the near one began to wheeze in a dreadful manner. 
The coach wheels carried loads of sticky black mud, 
the hills grew longer and steeper, and in spite of all 
Sol’s efforts, the team fell again into a walk, while 
the wheezing of the near horse might have been 
neard half a mile. Sol drew rein, jumped to the 
ground, and went forward to take an observation. 

“What's the matter?” cried the passenger, from 
the coach window. 

“I'd give all I’m to get for this job if I had my 
other team back again!’ Sol exclaimed, angrily. 

The old gentleman got out of the coach, spreading 
an umbrella, and went and looked at the animals, 
The truth about them was only too evident. Instead 
of being fresh and freshly fed, they were used up, 
and one of them had an attack of the heaves. 

“I was asleep, and I dreamed a steam-tug had 
taken us in tow,” said the passenger. “It was that 
horrible horse! What are we going to do?”’ 


Sol walked about the team in the glimmering cir- 
cle of lamplight, looking hard at both the miserable 
beasts, but said nothing. : 

“It seefns as if there was to be no end to the acci- 
dents attending my journey,” said the passenger. 
“Once I have been upset, once I was carried ten 
miles out of my way by an ignorant driver; I missed 
the stage, of course, and here I am, stuck in the 
mud, when I should have been asleep in my bed at 
Jefferson, or at Warren, where 1 am to hold court 
to-morrow,—if I can get there.” 

Sol turned and looked at him as he stood there in 
the rain and misty lamplight, under his umbrella, 

“You are Judge Harrington!” 

“Tam. And you look all at once as if you had 
something to say to me.”’ 

“I have! These accidents are no accidents; they 
are done on purpose!’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that there’s 2 plot to prevent you from 
holding court at Warren court-house to-morrow. 
Those two scamps who passed us on the road are in 
it.” And Sol told all he could remember of the talk 
he had overheard while lying under the bench. 

A few cross-questions convinced the judge that 
the boy was telling the truth. He was now all the 
more determined to go on. 

‘How long before we can get another team?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Sol, moodily. ‘There isn’t 











, and despair. 


scribbled a note with a pencil on the back of his 
portmanteau; then Sol took the coach to one side 


| of the road, unharnessed the horses, tied the wheezy 


one to a wheel, threw a blanket on the back of the 
other for a’saddle, and set out, with the judge’s letter 
in a dry corner of his pocket. 

What a ride it was! From the top of the hill he 
looked back, and saw the coach and tethered horse 
by the light of the lamps; then they disappeared, | 
and he was alone with the poor beast he rode in the 
night and pouring rain. 

He would have been glad to take one of the lamps, 
but it would have been difficult to carry it, and it 
might not only have hindered him, but it might 
also have betrayed his movements to Long Joe’s 
confederates, had they been on the look out for him. 
He relied upon the horse and his own sharp eyes 
and instincts to keep the track. 

For two hours he toiled on, for it was toil indeed, 
to keep the weary beast in motion, and get a little 
trot out of him now and then. Slower and slower 
they went. The rider grew impatient; he plied 
whip and heels, and called to the horse with anger 


Suddenly he saw a light. It was in a squatter’s 
hut. He was glad yet sorry to know that it was so 
near morning. At the same time, the dim dawn be- 
gan to show the outlines of the hills through the 
mist and rain. 

“How far is it to Jefferson?” he asked a rough 
man, who came to the door of the hut, 

“Seven mile,” was the answer. 

“Do you know where I can get a horse ?”” 

“Yis, I reckon I do.” 

“Where?” cried Sol, eagerly. 

“At Jefferson; nothin’ short o’ thar.’ 

Sol was on his way again ina moment. But now 
his horse lagged worse than ever; he could hardly 
get him over the ground. He left him at the next 
house, and pursued his journey on foot. The walk- 
ing was bad in the sticky track, but better on the 
side of the road, where the prairie grass grew. 

It was now light enough so that he could pick his 
way, and at eight o’clock, drenched, muddy, almost 
ready to drop down with fatigue, he walked into the 
village of Jefferson. It was five miles further to 
Warren. 

He hurried to the hotel, where he was known; but 
when he asked for a horse, he was told that the only 
fresh pair in the stables had been hired by two men, 
who were just setting out in 2 covered wagon for 


effice of the new railroad which took the place of 
the old stage route. Sol, I am happy to say, made 
the most of his chances, and is now superintendent 
of that very railroad which crosses the region where 
he made what he always calls his “scrabble for 


justice.” 


———_~+oo—_—___———_ 
For the Companion. 


AN HOUR AMONG THE ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 

The history-loving people of Boston have for some 
years been busy with enterprises to pay the debt as- 
sumed by the Ladies’ Association in the purchase 
of the Old South Church: 

Fairs have been held, and brilliant public exhibi- 
tions given for the purpose, to which music, art and 
eloquence, have lent their aid. The building itself 
has been turned into an historical museum for the 
exhibition of Revolutionary relics,—a collection 
full of dreamy souvenirs and electric surprises, from 
the tongue of the old Lexington bell, that clanged 
alarm on the historic morning of April 19th, toa 
lock of hair of Maj. Andre. 

Almost the first object that catches the eye in this 
exhibition is a grotesque figure that, for nearly 9 
century, was familiar to the people of Boston, 


The Province House Indian. 





It adorned, if so odd a piece of carving could be 





the court-house. He hoped he might get a ride with 
them; but on hastening to the wagon just as they 
were getting into it with their cigars lighted, he 
suddenly drew back, on recognizing Long Joe’s two 
accomplices. They were the last men from whom 
he could expect any aid. They had taken the two 
horses which the judge must have relied on to carry 
him forward had he arrived at Jefferson the night 
before. 

The court opened that morning promptly at nine 
o’clock, with Judge Lowe on the bench, who—his 
associate, Judge Harrington, not having been heard 
from—proceeded to the business of the day. The 
court-room was crowded, the two juries were in 
their seats, the lawyers were bustling about, con- 
sulting with their clients, or joking with each other, 
A session of extraordinary interest was expected; 
for the case of Long Joe, the notorious horse-thief, 
was the first on the docket. 

Long Joe himself was in the prisoners’ dock, and 
his counsel was eager for thetrial. But just asthe case 
was about to be called, a young fellow, wet, ragged, 
with drenched locks of corn-colored hair hanging 
straight on his forehead and cheeks, pressed through 
the crowd, calling out “Judge Lowe!” while he 
held aloft a letter, 

A constable hastened to check this interruption to 
the orderly proceedings of the court-room, but took 
charge of the letter, which he put into Judge Lowe’s 
hands. It was from his associate, and it had been 
brought by this messenger extraordinary, in spite of 
every obstacle, a farmer helping him over the last 
four miles of the journey, and bringing him to the 
court-room just in time to baffle the conspiracy 
against justice. 

“My associate, Judge Har- 
rington, would have been on 
the bench this morning,” re- 
marked Judge Lowe, after 
reading and pondering the let- 





a house to speak of for fifteen miles ahead,—only | 
here and there a squatter’s cabin.” | 

After letting the animals breathe a few minutes, 
again they started; but little progress was made. | 
The near horse kept stopping continually, his flanks 
rose and fell with his violent and labored panting, | 


and it was soon evident that he could pull no fur-| ang cared little for the Mur- 


ther. In the meantime the sky had become over- 
cast and it was now raining violently. 

“I give it up!” cried the judge, once when the 
hack had come to a dead halt at the foot of a hill. 
“The rascals have won! I don’t see but we shall 
have to spend the night here; so come in out of the 
rain. I’ve got cushions and luncheon for two. I 
wouldn’t care so much if I could only get word to 
the court-house by nine o’clock. It is outrageous to 
have justice trifled with in this way!’ 

“T’ll get word there!” Sol exclaimed, resolutel 


ter, “but he has been delayed 
under circumstances which 
warrant me in passing over the 
first case on the docket, and 
calling the second.” 

Sol’s heart leaped for joy. 
He forgot hunger and fatigue, 


derous looks which Long Joe’s 
accomplices gave him, Justice 
had triumphed over them, and 
through his means. 

Not only was Long Joe tried 
afterwards with the dreaded Judge Harrington on 
the bench, and, on conviction, sentenced according 
tothat stern jurist’s ideas of justice, but the stage- 
driver, Fitz, was throngh information furnished by 
Sol, arrested and afterwards convicted of being an 





y- 

“You? How?” 

“I don’t know; but I’ll do it—if I live till nine 
o’clock.” 

The judge looked out. Rain and darkness ahead, 
shelter and comfort in the coach; it seemed asif the 





bey conld not have considered what he promised. 


i 


r of the horsa-thieves. 

The other two rogues escaped punishment just 
then, but before long they were taken, tried and 
sentenced for horse stealing ina neighboring county. 

Meanwhile, Judge Harrington, thinking a boy 
who had shown so much capacity and resolution 





The next stopping-place was also reached and | But he was in earnest. He held one of the coach 








ought to get on in the world, helped him in various 


i ways,—encouraged him to go to school, and to study 


called an adornment, the old Province House, which 
stood nearly opposite the old South Church, and in 
which the Governors of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
lived in vice-regal style. This House was the scene 
of Howe’s masquerade during the siege of Boston. 
Here bewigged and powdered dignitaries and high- 
ruffled ladies held their court. Here the unfortu- 
nate Lady Eleanore Rochcliffe lived, and old Esther 
Dudley died. You may read about these people and 

their magnificence in Hawthorne's “Twice Told 
Tales.” 

The gilded Indian stood on the cupola of the grand 
old mansion, three stories high. His bent bow and 
his arrow on the string seemed aimed at the weath- 
er-cock of the Old South spire. What the gilded 
cupola of the State-House is to Boston to-day, the 
Province-House Indian was in old colony times. 

Here, too, is exhibited the bullet that killed Gen, 
Warren. “Are you sure of it?’’ asked a young lady 
of the custodian during a recent visit. 

“No doubt of it,” he replied. 

We looked long and curiously at the little mass of 
black lead, hideous reminder of all the wars in 
Christendom, and swathed as carefully in soft white 
wool as if it had been the most harmless object in 
existence. 

But what is this? <A pair of worn satin slippers, 
tattered at the sides and at the toes, indebted for 
their sacredness to the fact that they had been worn 
by Mrs, Martha Washington, 

Who would not stop to look at relics like these, 
and let fancy riot among the scenes of the past? It 
is almost a hundred years since those old shoes 
were new! Did they ever step through the stately 
figures of the minuet, I wonder? At many a recep- 
tion they have done their part, no doubt, for Lady 











THE DRAG OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


Washington, as she was called by old-time courtesy, 
did not disdain the fine distinctions of ceremony, 
and at such times was always elaborately dressed. 


An Umbrella Ferty Feet Round. 

Who ever saw an umbrella forty feet or more In 
circumference? Toallintents and purposes it looks 
an umbrella, and the children puzzle their heads 
over it mightily. It is calleda drag, and was due 
to the ingenuity of the captain of the U.S. frigate 
“Constitution,” who was pursued in a dead calm, 
and who used this umbrella to make his escape, 

This cumbrous machine was lowered, carried by 
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a. boat to some distance off, then sunk and spread 


tle fellow who wore it in 1776 was Dudley Cot- 


out under the water; and its resistance was such | ton, a great-grandson of Gen. Joseph Dudley, 
that the vessel, pulling towards it, was enabled to | who little dreamed of its preservation a hundred 


escape into Boston harbor. 


Yeoman’s Quarters. 


We strolled over to the corner, where we saw 
posted in large letters, ‘‘Yeoman's Essex County 


Sitting-room,”’ 









OLD-TIME FIRE-PLACE, 


do farmer's sitting-room, completely furnished 
with articles that have descended from various 
people of that ilk. 

There is the broad, handsome fireplace once 
belonging to the old Tracy House in Newbury- 
port, with its brass andirons, its oval screens 
standing on either side, their mahogany faces 
black with age, and curiously perforated so that 
light and warmth might come through. In this 
old beaufet is a set of the Dodge family china, 

“And here are the tiny wine-glasses and the 
decanter,” said my little friend. 

“And there are the pewter spoons, and the 
poor little black-handled two-tined forks, the 
painted plates, the quaint china-castor, the mugs, 
the bowls for show, —oh, how natural it all 
looks!"’ 

It did look natural to those who have had 
such homes in memory for years. The heavy 
king’s arm in the corner, two others over the 
fireplace, on their wooden pegs, the spinning- 
wheel by the side of the queer, narrow table 
with two flaps, at which, no doubt, matron, and 
maid, and grandsire, have sat, day after day, 
and year after year. What would I give to 
know who first used it! 

A YromAn’s Kitcuen. — A few steps fur- 
ther on, and here is 
the yeoman’s kitch- it 
en. ‘The fireplace 
shines in all its rude 
grandeur. | Four or 
five kettles, black 
with age and smooth 
with usage,hang from SS y 
the mighty crane. On 
the hearth stands the 
meat- fork, drying- 
hook, toasting - iron, 








| years afterward, to be shown at last as a relic of 
| ancient times. 

Other suits are shown, gorgeous with their 
|gold and silver embroidery, proving that the 
|choice of a suit of clothes in those days must 


It is the fac-simile of a well-to-! have necessitated some thought and a culti- 
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vated taste, in order to be beautiful without 
too much display. 

Whoever wishes to see the autography 
of celebrities inay see them here. Here are 
original letters from all the Generals, from 
Washington to Madison; Bibles and news- 
papers of a rare old age; quilts made by 
dead and gone Winthrops; pitchers brought 
over in the Mayflower; embraidered dresses 
in gold and silver; pictures of ancient 
date; tapestry, quite splendid in its old age; 
a cradle that might have been rocked two 
hundred years ago; and besides all these, 
the telephone, that most wonderful inven- 
tion of modern times, through which we 
talked to somebody at a distance, and somebody 
talked to us, with the greatest ease. 


——*@ 


A GREAT CONTEST. 

One of the most interesting political struggles 
in our history ended in the national Senate 
chamber, at about two o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday, Dec. Ist. It was nothing less than 
a struggle between the two parties for the polit- 
ical control of the Senate. 

When Congress met in extra session on the 
15th of October, the Senate consisted of thirty- 
nine Republicans, thirty-three Democrats, and 
one Independent (Judge Davis of Illinois), out 
of a total of seventy-three Senators. As there 
are thirty-eight States in the Union, there should 
be seventy-six Senators in all, Three seats were 
vacant; two for Louisiana and one for South 
Carolina. 

There was a claimant belonging to each party 
for each of these seats. We give their names: 





State. Republican. Democratic. 
Louisiana, William I’. Kellogg. Henry M. Spofford. 
Louisiana. P. B.S. Pinchback. J. B. Eustis. 


8. Carolina, D. T. Corbin. M. C, Butler. 


At the beginning of the session, Senators Mor- 





ton, of Indiana and Sharon, of Nevada, both Re- 
publicans, were ab- 

il) . sent, the former on ac- 
count of illness which 

\ SS ) afterwards ended in 
death, the latter on ac- 

count of private busi- 

ness. Senator Gro- 

ver, of Oregon, Demo- 

crat, soon went home 

on private matters, 
i} and Senator Blaine, 
Republican, was tak- 











and a pair of bellows, purantaet = en ill, and was com- 
and hanging at the pelled to return to his 
side is the frying-pan, We home in Maine. Sen- 
of blessed memory, Pisce ator Morton died and 
with a handle at the —— Mr. Voorhees, a Dem- 
least a yard long. = —— ocrat, was appointed 
Ranged at the end = to succeed him. 
of the sink, on the - The situation was 
‘‘dressers,’’stand pew- . therefore this: The 
ter plates, large and ay Republicans had lost 
little, and enormous _ - one Senator by death 
platters for the boiled ae = eRe and two by absence, 
beef, from which eit to in reducing their num- 
many a sturdy farm- DRESSER IN YEOMAN’S KITCHEN. * bers to thirty-six. 


er has been helped. 
Further to the right hang all the implements 
of the carpenter, with which the old-time far- 
mer patched, and mended, and made. There 
hangs the crash “roller; here stands the well- 
used churn, things that have grown old in ser- 
vice. 
A Child’s Court-Dress. 
The old-time gentry tolerated greater splen- 


dor and ceremony than is now allowed. Going 


The Democrats had 
lost one by absence, but had gained one in the 
appointment of Mr. Voorhees, so that they still 
had thirty-three, and they could count upon a 
general support from the independent Senator, 
| Judge Davis. 
| The Democrats had also reason to believe that 
| in filling the vacant seat from South Carolina, 
| they wonld get the votes of two Republicans, 
| Mr. Patterson of South Carolina and Mr. Con- 


to see the President was going to court, so that | over of Florida. The event proved that they 


a child who went with his parents had his court- 
dress made to order. 

The one exhibited here is composed of a light 
yellowish silk, and bears the marks of usage, 
though it is extremely well preserved. The lit- 


| were right. With Judge Davis and these two 
Republicans, they would have a majority of two 
over the entire Republican strength. 
The “credentials,” or certificates of election, 
of all the claimants for the three seats had been 





referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. On the 20th of November Judge Thur- 
man, Democrat, of Ohio, moved to discharge 
the committee from the further consideration of 
the credentials of M.C. Butler. Theeffect of the 
motion was to bring the question of admitting 
him to a seat, directly, before the Senate. After 
a long contest, in which the two Southern Re- 
publicans, Patterson and Conover, voted with 
the Democrats, giving them a majority, the mo- 
tion was carried on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Nov. 27th, at nearly the end of a session of 
twenty-eight consecutive hours, 

If the Democrats could then have brought the 
Senate to a vote, they would have carried their 
point; but by the rules, the objection of one 
Senator deferred the subject until the next day. 
On Tuesday the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections had reported in favor of Mr. Kellogg, 
Republican, as a Senator from Louisiana; and 
on Wednesday, therefore, the struggle was over 
the question whether the Butler or the Kellogg 
case should be first considered. 

It was a most critical moment for the Republi- 
cans. If the two Southern Senators had voted 
with the Democrats at this time, the Republi- 
can control of the Senate would have been lost. 
One of them did so, but the other voted with 
the Republicans, and thus the vote was made a 
tie. The Vice-President, by the Constitution, 
now had the right to give a casting vote, and he 
decided in favor of proceeding with the Kellogg 
case. 

As the Democrats expected one or both of 
the wavering Southern Republicans to vote for 
Kellogg, it became their turn to delay proceed- 
ings. We need not follow the history of this 
remarkable contest in detail. The result of it 
was that the leaders of the two parties agreed 
that the vote should be taken first on Kellogg 
and then on Butler, and that if both were ad- 
mitted, both should be sworn in at the same 
time. This was done, and the Senate admitted 
two new members, one from each party, at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 1st of December. 

The result, though a drawn battle, left the 

Republicans still in control of the Senate. 
pn er ee 
SUNSET. 


I walked along the road as night came down; 
A sunset dyed the sky upon my right, 
And on my left a round moon met my sight; 
A bright fair moon, not purple, white, nor brown, 
But silvery, shining yellow—a joyous moon! 
And as it lay upon the dark blue sky 
It almost seemed to glitter when the eye 
Turned suddenly upon it—softening soon. 
The sunset on my right was beautiful! 
Well up the sky a wash of faintest green, 
Below a pale, calm yellow could be seen, 
That fed a band of richest orange full: 
And flelds of deep vermilion darkened still 
Into one strong red line which rimmed the hill! 
RUPERT. 





——+oo__—_ 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR. 

The year 1877 was ushered in amid the signs 
of gathering storms. The peace of Europe was 
threatened, and that of the United States seemed 
to be in grave peril. The year has not belied its 
promise. Althongh some of the brooding clouds 
dispersed, others have burst upon the worfd, 
and have produced war, bloodshed and ruin. 

At home the year opened with the great pres- 
idential question still unsett%d. Both the po- 
litical parties claimed to have been successful 
in the election of their candidates for the office 
of President, and neither would yield its claims. 
A peaceful mode of settlement was adopted, 
however, resulting in the installation of Mr. 
Hayes. The decision was accepted, not without 
some murmuring; but the authority of the new 
President was quietly and generally accepted. 

Aside from this, the political events of the 
year have been important. The President de- 
cided to withdraw the troops from the capitals 
of two Southern States, and thus allow the gov- 
ernments of those States to fall into the hands 
of the white Democrats. 

A vigorous agitation in favor of restoring the 
old silver dollar to our coinage has been going 
on, and has become an important political issue. 
The opposition to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on the first of January, 1879, has contin- 
ned, but has led to sno practical result. The 
elections of the year have not shown any marked 
change of political sentiment among the people, 
but the result has been favorable to the Demo- 
crats rather than otherwise. 

In Europe, the most important event has been 
the war between Turkey and Russia. Early in 
the year war threatened, but was not certain. 
The great powers of Europe tried hard to secure 
peace, but they failed, and in April, Russia de- 
clared war. Since then a terrible conflict has 
been going on in European and Asiatic Turkey, 
with varying success. On the 10th inst., after 
a long siege, Plevna capitulated, Osman Pasha, 
with his command of 40,000 troops, surrendering 
to a Russo-Ronmanian force, and, at the present 
writing, it is supposed the war is practically 
ended. 











It was feared a year ago that if Russia and 
Turkey went to war, the general peace of Europe 
might be broken. This fear has not been real- 
ized. Up to the present time, the war has been 
confined to these two Empires. 

In Great Britain little of internal interest has 
taken place, but the war in the East has been 
watched by the English with keen anxiety. In 
Germany, too, home politics made but a slight 
ripple of excitement. Italy has been somewhat 
disturbed politically, but in regard to affairs 
which are not of interest to the world at large, 
During most of the year the feeble state of the 
Pope’s health has led to constant anticipations 
of his death, and as we write, before the close 
of the year, it seems doubtful whether he will 
live to see the end of it. Spain has been quiet, 
and the year closes amid preparations for the 
marriage of the young King to his cousin. 

French politics have excited much attention, 
The Republicans had been gradually obtaining 
the power, and a ministry almost entirely com- 
posed of that party was in office. Suddenly, on 
the 16th of May, President MacMahon dismissed 
it and formed a Cabinet of Monarchists. A pe- 
riod of great agitation followed. The Chamber 
of Deputies, after passing a vote of want of eon- 
fidence in the new ministry, was first adjourned 
for a month, and then dissolved, 

After a period of intense activity and bitter- 
ness, and after the government had exercised its 
despotic powers to the full in attempting to de- 
feat the Republicans, the elections took place on 
October 14th, and the Republicans again carried 
the country by an immense majority. The 
President still resists, however, and the contest 
between him and the representatives of the peo- 
ple has not yet ended. 

Other events of the year worthy of mention 
are the continuance of the very remarkable con- 
flict between the two Houses that form the 
Danish Parliament; the terrible famine in 
India; the sittings and award of the Halifax 
fishery commission; the great railway riots in 
July; the Indian war; and the Mexican border 
troubles in our own country. 

There have been few deaths of very distin- 
guished men. The most noteworthy man who 
has died was M. Thiers; and perhaps next to 
him should be placed our own Senator Morton. 

It has not been a year of general prosperity; 
on the contrary, the depression of business has 
been quite general in all countries. Before the 
political troubles which began in May, France 
was an exception; but she, too, now feels the 
“hard times.’”? The crops have been only fair, 
except in the United States, where they have 
been most abundant. 

The year 1877 has brought great joy to some, 
great sorrow to others. It has not been a good 
year on the whole. It has been productive of 
few events of general benefit to the huwan race, 
or to any large part of it. Let us hope that 1878 
will bring back peace and prosperity to all 
nations. 


+> 
+o 


IMMORAL CURIOSITY. 

Manners are sometimes spoken of as minor morals. 
The interchange is correct; for “‘manners’’ desig- 
nate a characteristic style of behavior, and “minor 
morals” refer to the right performance of social 
duties. If one’s manners are bad, he habitually 
neglects his social duties. 

An incident which occurred in a Boston street car, 
illustrates the way in which bad manners violate 
social morality. 

A gentleman, riding in the car, noticed a woman, 
a fellow-passenger, whose prominent expression was 
inquisitiveness. There was a vacant seat by her 
side, which, in a few minutes, was pied by 8 
frank-looking girl. Drawing from her pocket 
letter, the girl began to read it. Instantly the {n- 
quisitive woman, fastening her sharp eyes on the 
letter, also began to read it. 

The gentleman, whose idea of manners is of the 
“old school,” was so shocked by this breach of pro- 
priety that he could not refrain from looking re- 
provingly at the ill-mannered woman. Catching 
his expression, she looked slightly confused, and 
turned her eyes from the letter. 

But her curiosity was stronger than her “minor 
morals.” Again and again her eyes returned to the 








open letter, and then, evidently remembering the . 


reproving gaze of the gentleman, were turned away- 
Her manner showed that she was disturbed,—not at 
her wrong-doing, but at being detected. 

The Psalmist prayed that his eyes might be turned 
away from beholding vanity. The eyes of a gentle- 
man or lady of good manners, attentive to the minor 
morals, will always be turned from beholding that 
which they have no right to see. 


—————_+o-+ ___—_- 


THE DARK DAY. 

Samuel Breck, who was a Boston school-boy in 
1780, tells in his “Reminiscences” abont the singular 
dark day, which occasioned such alarm through 
New England. It occurred on May 19, 1780. 

The darkness came on suddenly, between ten and 
eleven in the morning. Tt was impossible to see 
without candles or Jamps. The school was disx 
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missed, and the alarmed neighbors came to the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





“Don’t call me Tom Paine any more. I havea 


school-house, to get comfort from the teacher, who | christian name now.” 


was a minister. They thought the Judgment Day 


He died in early manhood, having failed of 


was at hand. The fowls went to roost, and the achieving the greatness expected by admiring 


birds sought their nests. 

Nobody could account for the strange darkness, 
nor is its cause known at the present time. It is 
supposed that great fires in the forests may have 


friends. 
——- 


WHICH TICKET? 
Misunderstandings in a moment of hurry are 


filled the air with a thiek smoke. In Connecticut | never more provoking than when they are the result 
the Legislature was in session, and the frightened | of one’s own dulness or absence of mind. The fol- 
members were on the point of adjourning. But | lowing is from the Detroit Free Press: 


Abraham Davenport, a stern old Puritan, said,— 


“Tf the Lord is coming to judgment, let him find | waukee depot yesterday to go West on a train. 


us doing our duty.”” And he moved that candles be 


brought in. 
a. . 
FARMING IN CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut papers report that one class of 
the citizens of that State is little affected by the 
stringency of the times. While manufacturers, 
merchants and mechanics, are suffering in common, 
and many, supposed to be wealthy, have become 
bankrupts, the farmers are living in comfort. Peo- 
ple must eat, even if they wear old clothes and 
patched shoes; and the products of the farm finda 
ready sale, though goods lie uncalled for in the fac- 
tory and store. The Connecticut farmers, so say the 
papers, have raised the largest crop of corn known 
for many years, and are in fine spirits over their 
success. Some of them have turned their tobacco- 
fields into corn-fields, with a gain to their purses as 
well as to their consciences. 

Business men, who have been losing money for 
several years may begin to envy the farmer’s mod- 
erate but certain income. Andthe young men who 
have migrated from good country homes to the cit- 
ies to find few openings and small pay, may wish 
they had kept to the old farm. It isa delusion to 
think that business pays better than farming. Sta- 
tistics prove that less than one farmer in ten fails, 
while ninety-seven out of every hundred in trade 
become bankrupt. Many a clerk in cities is now 
suffering from actual want, while young farmers 
are laying up money in banks. 





A FRIGHTENED STUDENT. 

Dr. Addison Alexander, in the early days of his 
professorship at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
inspired his classes with a feeling of awe bordering 
on fear. Stories were current of his severity to 
lazy students, and of his terrible sarcasms, which 
made the new students tremble as they rose to re- 
elte for the first time in his lecture-room. Rev. 
James Park, of Nashville, Tenn., gives a comical 
account of his own experience. 

“I rose promptly, very, at the call of my name, 
with quickened breath and bounding pulse. Dr. 
A.’s spectacles were wonderfully bright, yet not so 
bright as the eyes looking through them. He asked 
aquestion. Tanswered. He smiled. Several stu- 
dents tittered. A second question, followed by the 
answer, Dr. A. smiled more perceptibly. All the 
class snickered, and I broke out in asweat. A third 
question was answered. Several students guffawed. 
Rap, rap, rap, on the desk, and with an indignant 
voice, Dr. A. called out,— 

“‘Order in the class! I see nothing to laugh at.’ 

“After the recitation, a classmate explained the 
matter. He said every one saw my excitement 
when I was called up. My first answer was given 
in full voice, tremulous from agitation; the second 
inatone loud enough to have been heard at a dis- 
tance of forty yards; and the third, as if Dr. A. was 
‘mill in full clatter, and I on the outside, thirty or 
forty feet from the door.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL TRADITION GONE, 

The historians are worse than the scientists in de- 
stroying romance of history, and thereby dissipating 
the charm hanging around many venerable tradi- 
tions. It was bad enough for them to disprove the 
Pocahontas story, and thus deprive Virginia of the 
most beautiful legend in her history. They are now 
doing the same thing for Massachusetts. 

Every Yankee boy has felt a genuine pride in the 
old story of the terrible Indian attack on Hadley, 
and in the sudden appearance of the regicide Goffe, 
like an angel from heaven, to rally the beaten colo- 
nists and lead them to victory. It has been told 
in all our school-books, and has kindled the imag- 
ination of many a romantic boy when repeated at 
the fireside. But Mr. Sheldon, President of a His- 
torical Association in the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut, has published a learned paper, disproving the 
Whole story, both as to the appearance of the regi- 
cide, and the Sunday attack of the Indians. It is 
too bad. What will the boys do without the en- 
chanting stories of Pocahontas and Gen. Goffe? 








CHANGING A NAME. 


Robert Treat Paine, the son of the eminent lawyer 
and Statesman of Massachusetts, was a man of bril- 
liant literary gifts and of high promise, He was the 
Pet of the cultivated circles of Boston. His poems, 
now forgotten, were famous in their day. The name 
given him at his christening was Thomas, and he 
retained it till manhood. But when Tom Paine, 
after the Revolutionary war, made the name noto- 
Hous by his infidel writings and habits of debauch- 
*ry, the youthful scholar grew ashamed of Thomas, 
fearing lest he might be confounded with the scoffer. 
= took, accordingly, the name of his father, and 

‘snot generally known that he ever bore another. 

when a friend saluted him by the old name, 
carnestly,— 


A corpulent old lady was at the Detroit & ~ 
she 
had a big satchel and a small one, and was ————e 
through the gate to reach the car, when the guar 
called out,— 

“Ticket, ma’am! Can’t pass here till I see your 
ticket!” 

“I hain’t time,” she replied. 

“Can’t pass, can’t pass!” 

“TI will pass!” 

“Can’t, madam, The rules are very strict.” 

“You'll make me miss the train!’’ she shouted. 

“Plenty of time, madam; train does not go for 
fifteen minutes yet.” 

She backed out, put down her satchels, and after 
along hunt, she found the key and opened the big 
one. Article after article was taken out and lai 
aside, but she could not find the ticket. The smaller 
satchel was submitted to the same treatment, the 
woman all the while growling-to herself, and when 
ten minutes had slipped away, she looked up and 
inquired,— 

‘What ticket do you want?” 

“Your railroad ticket, of course,’’ he replied, 

‘Why, I had that in my hand all the time, you im- 
pudent fellow!’ she exclaimed, as she hustled the 
things into the satchels. 

“Then why don’t you show it, madam ?” 

“Then why didn’t you say railroad ticket, sir? 
You want to understand that there are a hundred 
different kinds of tickets, sir, and if you ever stop 
me again, Til go to the head man of the road at 
once!’ ‘ 
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CATCHING COLD. 


As the cold-taking season is upon us, our readers 
may read with profit these suggestions from the 
Herald of Health: 


In the first place, as one of the means to prevent a 
cold, the daily bath in a warm room, with much 
friction, is very important. In no case should the 

y be chilled. Use much friction over the chest 
and throat, and snuff into the nostrils a little of the 
water warmed to comfortable temperature. Next, 
after the bath, take daily exercise in the open air, 
neither too much nor too little, exposing the body 
somewhat to the cold and sun for a short time, but 
never exhausting it. 

One chief danger from colds is the exhausted state 
of the body that first occurs, so it is not able to re- 
sist unfavorable influences. People who are not 
very vigorous should avoid over-exertion, and keep 
the strength up to the highest point. It will help 
those prone to a cold to sleepalltheycan. Another 
cause of colds is eating too heartily after a day’s 
work, when there are not forces enough to digest 
the food and keep up the circulation. 

Eat moderately at night, if you would avoid a 
cold. A cold inits early stages may be broken up 
by hot foot-baths, warmth to the body, especially a 
hot pack or a hot bath in the middle of the day, 
with much friction and quiet in a comfortable room. 
It is not advisable to take a hot bath at night in such 
cases, 

When you have a cold, don’t eat much or work 
much unless you have great physical strength, when 
a hard day’s work may be a good thing to equalize 
the circulation and restore the action to the skin, 
which always suffers when one takes cold. 


—_$_+oe—_—_—_—_——_. 
RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 

No lady on an American railway train can be af- 
fronted without the immediate interference of 
strong defenders. The absurd fashion of closed 
and locked car compartments, as it prevails in coun- 
tries where class exclusiveness is law, would never 
be possible here. 


Women have to take their chances in an English 
railway carriage. Two weeks ago two Rugby ladies 
took seats in a compartment of the Scotch express 
from Euston. They were joined by a Scotch gentle- 
man, and just as the train was starting, the porter 
me into the carriage an ill-looking sailor, with a 

arge bottle of whiskey sticking out of his coat- 

pocket. When they were off, he proceeded to offer 
this to his fellow-passengers, and on their refusing, 
he took out a pistol, which he pointed at them in 
turn. 

The Scotchman immediately sprang upon him, 
wrested a knife from him, and seized him by the 
collar, forcing him back upon the seat, and, being 
fortunately astrong young fellow, succeeded in hold- 
ing him down in this position, threatening to strangle 
him if he attempted to get away. Meanwhile, the two 
ladies, in great terror, did all they could to attract 
the notice of the guard; they searched in vain out- 
side both windows for the cord, and failed, from the 
roar of the train, to make their screams heard. An 
hour afterward, upon the train stopping at Blis- 
worth, they were freed from their most unpleasant 
position. 

———- +o - 


A SQUAW’S APPETITE. 

Our northwest Indians are heroic figures only 
when they are on the war-path, Now that they 
have ceased (for the present) to fight and plunder, 
they and their “families” principally fill the role of 
vagabonds and pensioners. They eat a great deal, 
if they can get it, and they are not very particular 
what itis. A resident of Minnesota writes to the 
Adams (IIl.) County News: 


Strolling bands of Indians may be seen wandering 
through the country, hunting and fishing, and re- 
sorting to begging or stealing when too lazy for any 
other occupation. A few days since, while at 
Winona, I was leisurely walking down street to pass 
away the time, when my attention was attracted by 
an Indian squaw and her ——, 

Prompted by curiosity, [ watched her movements, 
and as she entered a store, followed. Imagine my 
surprise to see her purchase half a pound of rancid 
butter, and forthwith proceed to feast upon it, eat- 
ing it clear, and using her fingers in lieu of knife or 
spoon. Now and then she would give a dainty 
handful to the “pappoosibus,” who ate it most 

reedily. Indeed, they seemed to relish it as hearti- 
y as an Esquimaux would his whale blubber. Con- 








sidering the warm weather, the ption of so 





unnecessary to keep the lamp of life in burning 
order. 





ililiataenniacitn 
“THE NINETY AND NINE.’”’ 


A writer describes a scene which he ence saw that 
brought our Lord’s parable of the “Ninety and 
Nine” before his eyes: 


On the Aletusch Glacier I saw a strange, a beauti- 
ful sight—the parable of the “Ninety and Nine,” 
re-acted to the letter. One day we were making 
our way with ice-axe and alpenstock down the gla- 
cier, when we observed a flock of sheep following 
their shepherds over the intricate windings between 
crevasses, and so passing from the pastures on one 
side of the glacier to the pastures on the other. The 
flock had numbered two hundred, all told. But on 
the way one sheep had got lost. One of the shep- 
herds, in his German patois, appealed to us if we 
had seen it. Fortunately, one of the party had a 
field-glass. With its aid, we discovered the lost 
sheep far up amid a tangle of brushwood on the 
rocky mountain side. It was beautiful to see how 
the shepherd, without a word, left his hundred and 
ninety-nine sheep out on the glacier waste (knowing 
they would stand there perfectly still and safe), and 
went clambering back after the lost sheep until he 
found it. And he actually put it on his shoulder 
and “returned rejoicing.” 


~+~2> 
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BROUGHT TO HER SENSES, 








Tragic sentimentality loses all its heroic quality 
when somebody else takes it in hand for you. Near 
Leominster, in England, a few days since, a servant 
girl, while sitting beforo her mistress’ fire at night, 
said to a fellow-servant: 

“If you won’t have me, I'll drown myself,” and at 
once ran out and jumped into an adjacent stream of 
water. She then got out and ran to Stockton, at 
which place she again -— into the river, but 
two women rescued her. She jumped in a third 
time, but was got out just as two men appeared upon 
the scene. One of them, hearing what was amiss, 
said to the woman,— 

“If you wants to drown yourself, miss, come this 
way, and I'll see you does it.” 

He then took her to another part of the brook, 
and dipped her two or three times, until she crie¢ 
for mercy, and promised not to repeat her foolish 
conduct. She was brought from the brook thor- 
oughly drenched, but evidently cured. 


—_+9o>—___——_ 
NEW HOUSES DANGEROUS, 
A correspondent asks the Christian Union, “Why 
is it dangerous to live in a new house till it has been 
dried by fires some weeks?” That journal answers: 
We are told that thirty thousand gallons of water 
are used to prepare the mortar of a common-sized 
three-story brick house. Reflect how | it must 
take to dry out all that moisture from the bricks, 
and how unsafe it must be to live in a house till all 
that dampness has been thoroughly removed, and 
you will find the answer to your question. 
——__+or—_—__——- 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the ComPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 25. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





* THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER.” 
For Your Little Girl. 





This is just the article to teach your little girls to love 
sewing. It consists of 
1 Beautiful Work Basket. 
1 Pair Good Steel Scissors. 
1 60-inch Tape Measure. 
10 Patterns for Doll’s Complete Wardrobe. 
24 Assorted Needles. 
1 Cake Wax. 
1 Spool Thread. 
1 Pin Ball. . 
Sent complete, to any address, on receipt of $1. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s CompanIon OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 





Companion Autograph Album. 


A Real Gem. 





No more choice and orenttns Present can be selected 
than this Album. It is ch 
Jac-similes from the original manuscripts of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “My Country, 
‘tis of Thee,” Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” Whittier’s “Maud 
Muller,” Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis,” Emerson’s “Minute 
Gun,” Holmes’ “Tronsides,” with the autograph of each 
author. Also original sentiments and autographs from 
many celebrated Statesmen, Poets and Essayists, and au- 
bs os of Queen Victoria and many mee authors. 

t also contains the usual amount of blank pages for 


collecting autographs. 
SNe POR TU DE eccciccscs cocceccecesed $100 
American Russia, full gilt........ eecceccsccoce BSD 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
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large an amount of oleaginous matter seemed quite | A, Great Success! New Edition just ready! 


HLOQUBNCE; 
For Reading and Recitation. 
By Cuartes D. Warner. A collection of elegant ex~ 
tracts in prose and verse for a complete School Speaker. 

e Press praise it, Teachers recommend it. Scholars 
like it. Every mail brings orders for it. Ist edition sold 
atonce, New edition just ready. 

Price, $150. 12mo extra cloth. Will be’seht by mail, 
pre-paid, on receipt of price. 
EDSON C, EASTMAN, Publisher, 
Concord, N. 1. 
CHEAPER THAN ORCANS! 
AN UPRICHT PIANO!! 
Something entirely new, from the celebrated manufac- 
tory of Guild, Church & Co., Boston, 
Illustrated circular sent free. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 5@ Reade St., N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 

uland refined as tho 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
mark of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 
area guarantee of su- 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. Elegant card cases, 10¢, l5c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $60. vo 
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Self-iInkers, from $19 to $85. lars 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. v 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu —— 
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YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray St., Now York. 
TORTOISE SHELL Combs 
and Jewelry. This cut is a fac- 
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Solid gold inlaid design, $400. 
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Northboro’, Ms. Retafl store, 423 Washington St., Boston. 


CORTICELL! SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the ehief prize at the Centennial. 
(Gy Ask for it and see that yon get it. 

> Bl $1 75 cents worth of Paper Pat- 

terns of the latest styles given 

to every subscriber of THE 

LADIES’ FASHION JOURNAL. Terms, $1 a year. 

Send 3c stamp for copy to G. W. HYATT, 868 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Wicrorke: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 

RESSHS , Nand-Inkers, 68 to $20. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inkera, @6 to @850. 

2stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mtr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 


WE wT AGENTS. #50 TO #175 PER MONTH. 





An Encyclopedia of Law and 
Forms. For everybody, every 
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For the Companion, 


A TEAR. 


My baby died last night, 
Of damp, and hunger, and cold, 
It lies there in the morning light 
All wan, and white, and old. , 
I heard its wailing cries, 
1 saw its thin lips quiver, 
And I prayed I might not hate the rich, 
Foréver and forever. 


Nay, do not shake your head, 
And look so sad and hurt; 
You never had a baby die 
With hunger, cold and dirt. 
You never were doomed to live, 
With spent and gasping breath, 
In a tenement house, whose rotten walls 
Reek with the slime of death. 


Do you think I was always thus, 
So pinched, and poor, and pale? 
Ah, lady ! in days whose grace has fled 
I was fair as you, and hale; 
No burden came hard to me then, 
My life flowed on like a song, 
My heart, like the heart of the singing bird, 
Was light the whole day long. 


But now I am all alone, 
With neither a wish nor a goal, 
And I sometimes say in an undertone, 
I care not for body or soul. 
There is never a hand to help, 
And never a heart to care, 
I wearily drift to the gates of death, 
Unthinking what waits me there. 


Stay, lady! you dropped a tear! 
It shines on my baby’s hair,— 

Don’t think of the harsh, mad words I’ve said, 
I have had so much to bear; 

No fire to warm, no food, 
No friend to whom to go, 

Do you wonder I long with my child to sleep, 
Under the sod and the snow ? 


You tell me of love and heaven, 
They are both in my darling’s face, 
O can I follow her happy steps 
Up to that glorious place ? 
Lam worn with grief and pain, 
But to hope, to trust and pray, 
O, gentle lady, I'll try again, 
For your tears have opened the way. 
Mrs. M. A, DENISON. 
—-——-—- +@e — 





For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S PRAYER. 


“0 God, please make daddy give up the drink 
and be a better man, Don’t let him go a-spree- 
in’—for Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

That was Johnny’s prayer. He had crept out 
of bed very early one cold winter morning, while 
his father was asleep, to kneel down and say it. 
He had prayed the same prayer yesterday, and 
the day before, and the day before that; and 
every night during that time his father had come 
home intoxicated, 

Johnny had been toa mission Sunday school 
once or twice, and there he had heard something 
new and wonderful to him. It was the teacher’s 
talk about prayer, and her text was, “Ask, and 
ye shall receive,” 

Poor boy! His “daddy,’’ as he called him, 
neglected and abused him, and it was “the 
drink” that made him do it, The man worked 
in the navy-yard, but spent all his evenings 
“spreein’,”” 

This was tho great sorrow of the boy’s life; 
for he could not remember his mother, who had 
died when he was too young to mourn. He 
wanted “daddy” to be a better man, and, taking 
nhint from what the teacher had said, he was 
trying to ask God to make him so, 

Somehow, the father, usually a heavy sleeper, 
happened to be only in a broken slumber when 
Johnny crept out of bed that morning, The 
low voice woke him, and he heard the words,— 

*O God, please make daddy give up the drink, 
and be a better man, Don’t let him go a-spree- 
in’—for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

jut no tender thought seemed to tonch the 
man as he listened. He swore at the boy, and 
bade him come back to bed. He did not sleep 
any more that morning, however; and when the 
drum beat to call the ship-yard men, he got up 
and went away. 

That night, to Johnny’s surprise and wonder, 
“daddy” came home early, and came home so- 
ber. In silence the man ate his supper, and then 
sat with his head on his hands, thinking. Ho 
had been thinking all day, — thinking of his 
child’s words in the morning, meant for no ear 
but God's, 

“Johnny,” said he, at length, “what put it into 
your head to pray for your old dad?” 

And then Johnny told him about the Sunday 
school, and the lady who said God would give 
him what he asked for if it was best for him 
to have it. 

Tears came into the father’s eyes. “I believe 
God has given it to you,” he said, after a pause. 
“So help me His grace, I'll never drink any 
more, and I'll be a ‘better man.’”’ 

Those who have ever felt the inward “Inxury 
of doing good” can fancy the astonishment and 





joy of that lady teacher, to receive, soon after, 
a visit from her “transient” scholar and his 
father, and hear their broken thanks, and the 
whole story of what her simple talk on prayer 
had done. That visit confirmed the man in his 
new and flooble resolution, for he listened to en- 
couragement and counsel that helped to lift him 
out of temptation, and made his heart strong; 
and the good teacher lived to testify that he and 
Johnny walked with God together. 

Verily their work is not wasted who drop wise 
instruction into a young soul. 





+o 
REMEMBERED. 

Pharaoh’s chief butler, in his elevation to 
good fortune, forgot his friend Joseph, in prison. 
It was not so with Gov. Stewart, of Missouri. 
A Western exchange tells this story of him: 


Probably the oddest genius who ever occupied 
a public position in Missouri was the late Rob- 
ert M. Stewart. He lived in St. Joseph, where 
he rose in political power. The first President 
of the Hannibaland St. Joseph Railroad, he was 
called its father. He was elected Governor in 
1857. 

When Doniphan’s expedition was organized 
to go through New Mexico and co-operate with 
the main United States army in 1847, Bob Stew- 
art was a member of a company raised in Bu- 
chanan county. Four days out his gun was ac- 
cidentally discharged, the contents entering one 
of his legs, shattering a bone and disabling him. 
One of the company, William Grover, was de- 
tailed to remain with Stewart. Grover watched 
over his friend with the care of a brother, and 
Stewart, not then dreaming of his ‘future dis- 
tinction, said, “Bill, old fellow, I'll pay you 
back some day! The time will come!”’ 

Ten years later Bill Grover, the friend of 
Stewart, was arrested as a participant in a polit- 
ical crime, tried, convicted and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for ten years, Not long after his 
conviction, Stewart was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, He saw his friend just before he was in- 
carceerated, and said, “Bill, the first thing I do 
after I’m inaugurated will be to pardon you 
out, And I’m sure to be elected.” 

Bob was elected and inaugurated. True to 








his word and the native instinct of gratitude, he 
went to the penitentiary and inquired for Bill 
Grover. He was not there. He was one of a 
detail called out to dig a well in Jefferson City, 
and was then engaged in that work. 

Off the Governor posted to the well in which 
Grover was at work. On reaching the place, he 
leaned over the well and cried out,— 

“Bill, are you there?” 

“Who’s that?’ asked a voice from the sub- 
terranean deeps below. 

“It’s me—Bob Stewart! Come up out o’ there! 
I’ve pardoned you.” 

In a few minutes Grover was hauled up out 
of the well. Then was exhibited the curious 
spectacle of the Governor of a great State walk- 
ing through the streets of the capital arm-in-arm 
with a stripe-suited convict. He took his old 
friend up to a clothing store, rigged him out in 
a new suit, and made him a guest at the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, afterward providing for him a 
start in business. 


We must believe that the eccentric and warm- 
hearted Governor would have made a distine- 
tion in case the prisoner had been guilty of a so- 
cial or civil crime—even though the man were 
a thousand times his friend. Political offences 
often involve no heavier guilt than rash judg- 
ment and heated partisanship, 


—— +e 


ROBBED, 

The robbers in the parable left the man be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho “half-dead” with 
wounds, Robbers who do not actually wound 
their victims, generally have ways of disposing 
of them which are quite as cruel. The Sedalia 
Bazoo, a Missouri paper, tells the following story 
of Mr. Knight, a stock-owner, hunting for stray 
eattle in “Lamine Bottom,’? who was met by 
two mounted, armed men, and plundered of 
everything valuable, und then tied to a tree: 


With that they rode off, taking Mr. Knight’s 
horse with them. Of course he tried to get 
loose, but the rope resisted all his efforts to un- 
loose it. He took the robbers’ advice, and yelled 
until he was hoarse. But it did no good. He 
was left alone in a desolate bottom, and night 
was falling fast. Then it began to rain. He 
said he had read of men being tied to trees be- 
fore, and had often wondered what were their 
sensations. 

He understood it now perfectly. In the mean- 
time his family had become alarmed, and by 
daybreak his wife had aroused several of their 
neighbors, who had begun to search for him. 
She knew he had gone to the bottom to hunt 
cattle, but to what part of it she had only a gen- 
eral idea. Her fears were that he had been 
thrown from his horse, and was killed or des- 
perately injured. The animal he had ridden 
was wild and young, and that fact intensified 
her apprehensions. 

So her neighbors turned out and began the 
hunt for him through the rain of that, what will 
be to Mr. Knight, an ever-memorable Sunday. 
He had yelled himself hoarse, and his loudest 
halloo could not be heard over one hundred 
yards distant. Fortunately, however, towards 
nightfall they found him, more than half-dead 
from want and exposure, and, to use his own 
words, “fas ’bout a sorry a looking sight as a 
man ever saw,”” He was taken home to his half- 








frantic family, and was so far recovered on Mon- 


day as to proceed in the direction ef Boonville, 
to seeif he could hear anything of the villains 
who had left him to perish in the woods. But 
his search in that direction was in vain. Indeed, 
they made fast time, and were probably hun- 
dreds of miles away before he started in pur- 
suit. But Mr. Knight says that he will never 
be satisfied until he meets up with those men. 





For the Companion, 
THE CHEVALIER’S RETURN. 


Echoes the culverin’s loud report, 
And white swans shower their plumage gay; 
*Neath flower-strewed drawbridge cygnets sport— 
Hark! silver bugles begin to play! 
And now on the mountain’s sunlit crest 
Nod crimson plumes of his cavalcade; 
On fleet black chargers, ride all abreast 
The grand duke’s guard in bright mail arrayed. 
From highest terrace, with streaming hair, 
Glossy and dark as the raven’s wing, 
Leans Lady Maud with her baby fair, 
While maids, and harpers, and pages sing! 
Ho! ho! ’tis a stirring sight! 
A noble figure rides far ahead 
With helmet doffed from his lofty brow; 
And blushes the lady’s cheek roseered, 
As smiling infant is lifted now! 
For ev’ry pennon-like, rustling leaf 
Doth so’ <! wave as the horsemen cheer, 
And white doves flutter from barley sheaf; 
The red cross troopers are winding near, 
Rich music floats from the ancient halls, 
he bats whirl shrieking from unused tower; 
E’en grim knights smile from its arrased walls— 
Ho! ho! ’tis a merry hour! 
The arid deserts are all forget, 
And glassy eyes of the Moslem slain; 
His sash is tied with a lover’s knot, 
he leader smiles as of old again! 
Brighter than olives of Palestine, 
Ungarnered valley of fruitage lies; 
Untouched by sickle, ripe wheat ears lean, 
But fairer than all, his lady’s eyes! 
He comes! the warrior pe | mourned as dead, 
With battle-guerdons and gems bedight; 
She lifts portcullis in warden’s stead, 
With her jewelled hand so white! 
Ho! ho! ’tis a splendid sight! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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FRIGHTENED BY A STUMP, 


In a panic or a prejudice, people never hear 
to reason or right. One instance of outrage 
committed by the much-enduring and much-pro- 
voked Chinese in California was enough to set 
the popular hatred against that people in a blaze, 
and fasten on them the blame of every terrible 
thing done or dreaded, A correspondent of the 
San Francisco Chronicle gives a ridiculous ex- 
ample of this causeless jealousy and fear in an 
incident at Rocklin, Placer County: 


A report reached us last night that a body of 
three hundred Chinese were going to attack and 
burn our town. Quite a number of volunteers 
with shot-guns soon presented themselves, and 
formed a picket line around the town, while all 
who remained at home armed themselves to the 
teeth, determined that, should the Chinese come, 
they would give them a warm reception. One 
of the men on picket (named Smith) had not 
been gone long when he met the enemy, and 
thinking his time had come, and that he must 
sell his life as dearly as possible, he discharged 
both barrels of his shot-gun, and turning his 
back on the enemy, made the best time that has 
ever been made over this course. 

It was some minutes before he could speak, 
and quite a crowd had collected around him, 
when he explained that he had seen about one 
thousand Chinamen, and shot their leader, and 
if he only had a Henry rifle, he could have 
killed a dozen more, but could not reload his 
shot-gun, A party was formed in a few minutes 
to attack the advancing enemy, and after con- 
siderable persuasion the frightened picket was 
piloting them to the place where he had shot the 
Celestial. Instead of a dead Chinaman, they 
found an old stump with thirteen buckshot in it, 
showing that the picket had not missed his mark 
when he shot his gun off. 





0 me 
PURE AIR AS A MEDICINE. 


A distinguished physician, prescribing for a 
lady threatened with lung disease, commanded 
her to spend at least three hours every day in 
the open air, no matter how stormy the day 
might be. She obeyed, and is now well. Hall’s 
Journal tells an anecdote which also illustrates 
the medicinal value of pure air: 


An English family became ill in midwinter. 
Medical advice was obtained, and the usual 
remedies applied for a long time, without pro- 
ducing any marked favorable change. At 
length, a pane of glass was accidentally broken 
in the only room in the house. It was not no- 
ticed. All at -once, the sick began to improve; 
the doctor’s eyes were opened, and he gave or- 
ders to let the window alone. In a short time, 
every member was entirely well. 

Let every invalid who is as “’fraid as death” 
of a puff of pure air, bear this suggestive inci- 
dent in remembrance. If an open window is 
not practicable, keep open the fire-place, and 
have a little fire, or a liberal lamp, or a brisk 
jet of gas burning in it. This will cause a draft 
up the chimney, which is an easy and efficient 
way of ventilating any sick room; a ventilation 
which would save valuable lives in multitudes of 
instances. 


+ @e—___“—_— 

InpustrRY AND Goop Hanrrs.—Hon. R. S. 
Frost, addressing the young men of Boston en- 
gaged in the retail dry goods trade, reminded 
them that many of the leading manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers were formerly clerks. 
Their success was built up slowly, by intelligent 





industry and good habits, while many who 











started with as fair a prospect as thesc, now fj] 
drunkards’ graves. In conclusion, he said: 


I advise yon to read the best literature, ang 
commit to memory and treasure up its choicest 
passages. Daniel Webster said he acquired the 
power of expressing his ideas in the fewest words 
by reading the Bible. With your other reading 
— this Book, not only for its literary value, 

ut because it teaches business men the best and 
surest road to business success, and also the wa 
of eternal life; it teaches us to “do unto others 
as we would that they should do unto us,” 
which, translated into dry goods parlance, meang 
that no business relations can be long continued 
which are not for the mutual benefit of both 

arties; keep this motto in mind, and you will 

eep your customers and your own self-respect, 
No matter how much money you make, you 
have no true success in life unless you maintain 
your own self-respect. 

——- +o 
A COMPENSATION, 

In Dr. Hamlin’s book, “Among the Turks,” 
there is a story of a Greek Christian elevated 
from a baker’s shop to the position of saraf 
(banker) to the grand vizier. The son who tells 
the romantic story thus concludes: 


My father was a good and just man. He was 
content with his regular gains, which were g 
certain per cent. or commission on all his trans. 
actions. He remained saraff to a good old age, 
His friend died, and he retired, rich and honored, 

When he felt that his end could not be far off, 
he called his sons, me and my elder brother Jo. 
annes, and said to us, “I am now old and feeble, 
I have only one thing to say, but it has a great 
weight of meaning. Never give nor take a 
bribe; and God will bless you, and you will die 
in peace in your own homes. My contempora- 
ries have lived by another rule, and they gener. 
ally died by the bowstring.” 

“Did you both follow this rule?’ we asked, 

“Thave always followed it; but my brother 
Joannes forgot the wise counsel of his father, 
He fell into the ways of others. He took large 

ifts, became very rich, but was beheaded, as 
his tombstone indicates by a sculptured head 
and knife, and his property was mostly confis- 


“But did the government compel you to put 
that sign of capital punishment on the tomb- 
stone?” 

‘Oh, no,”’ he said, laughing. ‘‘We esteem it 
rather a sign of honor, You must be somebody 
to have your head cut off!” 
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NOT SO THOUGHTLESS, AFTER 
ALL. 

A lady was walking quietly along a city street, 
not long ago, when the door of a house flew 
open, and a boy shot out with a whoop likea 
wild Indian. Once on the pavement he danced 
asort of double-shuffle all around a curbstone, 
and then raced down the street in great haste, 
for it was evident by the books under his arm 
he was going to school. 

The lady was thinking what thoughtless, 
noisy creatures healthy boys always are, when 
just a few yards before her she saw something 
yellow lying on the stones. Coming nearer she 
fancied it was a pine shaving, and looked after 
the boy again. Shesaw him suddenly stop short 
in a crowd of people at a crossing, and come 
back as fast as he had gone, so that just before 
she reached the shaving, he did, and picked up, 
not a shaving at all, but a long, slimy banana- 
skin. Flinging it into a refuse barrel, he only 
waited long enough to say, “Somebody might 
have slipped on it,” and off again. 

It was 4 little thing to do; but that one glance 
of the boy’s clear, gray eyes and this simple, ear- 
nest sentence made the lady’s heart very warm 
towards the noisy fellow. He had not slip 
himself, he was far past- the danger, and when 
one is in a hurry, it is a great bother to go twice 
over the same ground, but the ‘somebody else 
might slip, and so, for the sake of this unknown 
“somebody,” the hurrying boy came back, and 
it may be saved the life or limbs of a feeble old 
man or a tender little ehild, He might have 
said, “I can’t wait to go back; it is none of my 
doing, and so it is none of my business,’’ but he 
made it his business, 

PERNICIOUS READING. 

The bad influence of pernicious books, e& 
pecially upon the young, is set forth in these 
anecdotes: : 

The boy David Hume was a believer in the 
Scriptures until he ransacked the works of infi- 
dels to prepare for a debate in which he was to 
take part. 

It is said of Voltaire that when only five years 
of age, he committed to memory an infidel 4 
em, and was never able after that to undo its 
pernicious influences upon his mind. _ 

Thomas Chambers, an officer of the —_ 

overnment, says that all the boys brought 
fore the criminal courts can ascribe their down- 
fall to impare reading. Linde 

Wilberforce, speaking of the works of Lin 
sey upon his own mind, thus wrote: _ 

‘It was a foolish curiosity, and I was a 

to stop when I had proceeded a little way int “4 
pres volume; for, though I was sensible = 
the sophistry and effrontery of many of his st, 
guments and objections, yet, somehow, my - : 
was entangled and hurt, and after Thad ee 
book away, it was two or three days before 
com again.”” 

Robert Hall tells us, in one 





is sermon 
of his sermons, 


i ‘k, “he 
that after the reading of a certain work, 
could searcely go throngh the usual devotie! 
exercises of the sanctuary.” 
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For the Companion. 


BESSIE’S CHRISTMAS LIGHT. 





ILLIE and Bess in their trundle-bed, 
With never a thought of sleep, 

Are wondering if the winter wind 
Has made the drifts so deep 

That Santa Claus will lose his way, 
This snowy Christmas eve; 

And in their stockings hanging 

there, 

Not a single present leave. 


“Oh Beth, what if he thouldn’t 
come ? 
I wouldn’t have no gun, 
¥ Nor twumpet, nor my wockin’- 
horth, 

Nor any thort o’ fun! 

I know if he don’t loothe hith way, 
He’ll bwing me a big dwum, 

And heapth of thingth! O Thanta Clauth, 
Dear Thanta Clauth, pleathe come!’ 





“T’ll tell you, Willie, what we'll do. 
Now look, I'll put the light 

Just so, against the window-pane, 
Twill shine out through the night, 

And he will see, and know it’s us; 
Or anyway, he’ll know 

That somebody’s expecting him, 
And reindeers don’t mind snow! 





“He'll come, O Will, I’m just as sure! 
And how he’ll laugh to see 

A lamp against the window-pane! 
He'll guess ’twas you and me 

That fixed it there. Won’t he be pleased? 
He always likes to know 

That children are expecting him, 
For papa told me so!” 


At midnight, when the babies slept, 
And all the house was still, 

Like a beacon glowed the little lamp, 
Upon the window-sill ; 

When Santa came, he laighed aloud, 
As little Bess had said; 

His twinkling eyes glanced merrily 
Towards the trundle-bed. 
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He filled the striped stockings gay; 
And countless things beside 

He strewed around on chair and floor; 
A doll that laughed and cried, 


A rocking-horse with whip and spurs, 
A drum and trumpet bright; 

Then whispering, ‘‘Merry Christmas, dears!” 
He kissed them both good-night. 
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family packed into it, and away they went over) “‘Bress your heart, dearie, 1 wish a heap more 
the level, sandy roads, stopping now and then 
to pick flowers, or to leave a Christmas gift at 
some little cabin where people lived who were 
too poor to keep Christmas very merrily. 

“We do this because Christmas means that 
God gave us all a very great present when 
Christ was born,” said Allan to Tulla, and the 
nurse replied: 


folkses ’membered what Chris’mas Day comes 
for.” 

“So doI; but then Christmas is just the same 
without presents,” said sober Allan 

The others didn’t think so exactly, but I sup- 
pose he meant that good-will to others can be 
shown if one is not as rich as the little Lorimers. 
CO. A, G. 








“Qo, D.” 





For the Companion. 
A WARM-WEATHER CHRISTMAS. 


It really was Christmas morning, though per- 
haps you little people who live in New England 
and the West, might have found it difficult to 
think so. 

Through the open windows the sun shone 
warmly, roses bloomed in the garden, and a 
mocking-bird sang gaily in the tree by the gate. 
Two little figures in white were praneing about 
the Lorimer nursery, and fat black Tulla, the 
nurse, was saying,— 

“Come, little Massa Tom, come get done 
dressed, dearie.” 

“Merry Christmas, Tulla!’’ shouted Tom, 
jumping so high that he fell on his nose and 
bumped it soundly. He was just opening his 
mouth to cry, when Tulla popped a sugared date 
between his lips. 

“Dar’s more ready when you get dressed, 
honey,”’ she coaxed, so Master Tom consented 
to have his small garments put on, while Allan 
scrambled into his own clothes, and brushed vig- 
orously at his mass of curly hair. 
But their hurrying was in vain, for just before 
the last touches were given, in came mamma and 
baby Bertha, shouting,— 
‘Merry Kissmas, boys!’’ 
“O, has she had her presents, mamma?” cried 
Allan. 
‘‘No, indeed,” said mamma, cheerfully. “We 
are all going to hunt for them together, when 
you have said good-morning to papa.” 
He was waiting on the piazza, where the fami- 
ly were to breakfast, as they often did in this 
warm, Florida climate. 
The little Lorimers did not eat as many muf- 
fins as usual, though, and very soon the smiling 
Cato brought, instead of broiled chicken upon 
his salver, five cards, one for each of the family. 
“Bertha is the youngest,” said papa, and read 
aloud from her card: 


‘The roses hide a secret well; 
But blue-eyed Bertha makes them tell.” 


That sent the children off to the rose-bushes, 
from among which the happy little girl presently 
pulled out a lovely doll with real hair, and eyes 
that could open and shut. 
Tom’s card sent him away off to the vegetable 
garden, but he did not grumble at that, when in 
the lettuce-bed he found a gallant rocking-horse 
with gay, scarlet bridle and a very long tail. 

Allan had to climb into the peach-tree to get 
the handsome box of tools hanging there for 
him; and everybody laughed heartily when mam- 
ma was sent to her room to look in her tooth- 
brush box to find the pretty gold thimble that 
was her present from papa. 

After that the children rammaged the library 
for sugar-plums and picture-books that were hid- 
den under rugs, and popped out of ali sorts of 
queer places. They were a tired, happy trio 
when mamma called them once more to the pi- 
azza. 

“I wish Christmas came every day,” said Tom. 

“I wish everybody had such good times as 
we,’ said Allan. 

“Do you want to help some people to have 
good times?” asked mamma. 

“Yes, indeed,” cried the children, so they 
gladly followed her to the great kitchen, where 
was a basketful of gifts placed, ready for the 
servants. 

These the children distributed to Tulla, Cato, 
Phillis, the cook, and all the others, smiling to 
hear the thanks and “Happy Christmas,” that 
the black people uttered, with many bows and 
curtsyings. 

The funniest sight was Phillis’s little fat black 
baby, to whom Bertha gave a jumping-jack and 
a parcel of candy. Little Jimsey tried to eat 
them all, and b the jumping-jack was not 
sweet, he cried so loud that Phillis wrapped her 
apron over his head, and began to sing so much 
louder than the baby cried, that he had to stop 
and listen. 

“Now we will take a drive,” sail papa. So 





























1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Foundation words, 
My last for the hearth, 
And my first for the table; 
Your palate and heart 
To delight they are able, 
Both helping to prove 
“Merry Christmas” no fable. 
CROSS WORDS. 
1. A merry group my first can show; 
2. An animal of motion slow; 
3. My third will show the time of day; 
4. My fourth your message bear away ; 
5. My fifth a man in Scripture named; 
6. My sixth for cruelty far famed; 


7. My seventh by many a goose is claimed. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


2. 
From a word of nine letters form the fellowing 
sentence: 
It’s star has a rich charm, EASTON, 
3. 
SQUARE WORD. 








see 


My first at Christmas greets your eye 
n dwelling or in church; 
My next a bright and open flower 
“ound with but little search. 
If well my third your head describes, 
You'll not be “left in lurch ;” 
Fourth, a geologist of note, 
And fifth, (if truth the poet wrote,) 
Sounds, from a raven’s perch, 
Aunt Lots. 
4, 
DIAMOND, 
{The same from the top downward, and from the left to 
the right.) 





B. 


My first is the end of a month. 

My second is a wild animal. 

My third is a Christmas decoration. 
My fourth is a forest tree. 

My fifth is the first of the year. 


5. 


J.P. B. 


A COMPOUND HOLIDAY PUZZLE, 

















downward spell a merry time. 
The double diamond on the 


amusement. 


6. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Geographical Names. 


ExaMPLe.—How sha 
To have a thankless child. 

Ans.—Perth. 

“The robin and the wren are flown.” 


” 


“Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
To credit this rude age.” 


7. 
CHARADE, 
I’m a sailor’s nickname; 
I’m a rough, homely brute; 
And the name of a card 





the carry-al! came to the door, all the Lorimer 


If you only knew’t. 


“A formidable man, but to his friends.’ 
“I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
+ Shakespeare. 
“Thou seest we are not all alone, — ly.”” 
ak 


er than a serpent’s tooth it is 


Shakespeare. 
> Dryden. 


eare. 


“Direct the clasping ivy where to climb.” Ailton. 


Like seasoned timber, never gives.” Herbert. 
“" May here her monument stand so 


“Tho steer and lion at one crib shall meet,” 


The acrostic in the centre is composed of emblems having three letters each: the central letters taken 


left has for its centre a word denoting what boys like to do for winter’s 
sport; the centre word of the double diamond on the right indicates what girls like to do for summer 


The initials and finals of the acrostic in the upper oval, spell two playthings which boys have; the ini- 
tials and finals of the acrostic in the lower oval, spell holiday presents very appropriate for girls. 

The initials of the acrostic in the lower left hand corner spell a well-known vehicle used by both sexes 
in winter; the finals spell articles much used by both sexes for exercise and amusement in winter. 

The initials of the acrostic in the lower right hand corner spell musical instruments for indoor use; the 
finals give the name of a musical instrument for outdoor use. 


UCIUS GOSS, 


And next I’m a bird; 

And my name did belong 

To an English outlaw 

Known in prose and in song, 

My third is a boy, 

Though it sounds like a light 

You've seen in the sky; 

But I sha’n’t tell you quite. 

Though you guess my whole quickly, 
And swift say the same, 

Quick deeds are done quicker 

Than speaking my name. ELGIE BELL, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 

1SPARTA 2. Beat 
POSIES Feat 
ASSORT Heat 
RIOTER Meat } Ear. 
TERESA eat 
ASTRAL Peat 


Seat 
3. Perchance (perch ants), harass (hare ass), bar- 
ren (bear wren), beaker (be? cur), currants (cut 


ants). 
4, Beth, Asa, Amos, Heman, Allan, Ira. 

















The Sunscuirrion Paes of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions ean commence at any time during 


the year. 
Tue ComMPaANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 


ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 


be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 


quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





OLD SCHOOL INDEPENDENCE, 

“Perley,” the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, writes of the fact that not one in 
ten of our high officials wlio accept the hospitalities 
of the foreign ministers, ever invites those gentle- 
men in return to dine. He mentions the case of 
Timothy Pickering, who, when he was Secretary of 
State, was too independent to accept the hospitali- 
ties of the British minister, because he was too poor 
to return them. His note declining the invitation 
to dine is characteristic of old-school self-respect, 
which would not incura debt of hospitality if it 
could not pay. Here is the note. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pickering have received the invi- 
tation of Mr. and Mrs, Liston to dine with them next 
Monday, which would be accepted with pleasure, 
but that Congress does not allow persons holding ex- 
ecutive offices under the United States (unless they 
possess private fortunes) to have any convivial in- 
tercourse with foreign ministers, and scarcely admit 
of it with the most intimate of their fellow-citizens. 
It is deemed honor enough for executive officers to 
toil without interruption for their country, and in- 
dulgence enough to live on mutton, mush and cold 
water, 

“Friday, March 13, 1810.” 


SO MUCH A MILE, 

Constables when on duty, serving writs, etc., are 
allowed their travelling expenses, or ‘mileage.’ 
Oue officer seems to have carried his charges in that 
particular somewhat too far. 





Mr. Elijah Hitchcock, a Connecticut constable, 
being under scrutiny as to his character, Dea. Solo- 
mon Wakely was inquired of about him. 

“Dea. Wakely,” said the questioner, “do you think 
Mr. Hitchcock is a dishonest man ?' 

(Very promptly.) “O no, sir, not by any means.” 

“Well, do you think he is a mean man?” 

“Well, with regard to that,” said the deacon, a 
little more deliberately, “I may say that I don’t 
really think h®’s a mean man. I’ve sometimes 
thought he was what you might eall a keerful man, 
—a prudent man, 80 to speak.” 

“What do you mean by a prudent man?” 

“Well, I mean this: that one time he had an ex- 
ecution for four dollars agin the old Widder Witter 
back here, and he went up to her house and levied 
on toa floek of ducks; and he chased them ducks, 
one at a time, *bout and round the barn pooty much 
all day, and.every time he ketched a duck, he'd set 
right down and wring his neck, an’ charge ‘mileage; 
an’ his mileage ’mounted to more’n the debt. Noth- 
in’ mean "bout it as I know oa, but I ——- thought 
after that that Mr, Hitchcock was an allfired pru- 
dent man.” 

en 


HE IS DEAD.” 
A sad scene took place in a German circus, where 
two acrobats weis performing a pantomime in 
which one is required to counterfeit death: 


One evening the elder Conrad fell to the ground 
after a pretended blow, and was turned and re- 
turned as usual. His arms and legs were jerked, he 
was struck, and kicked, and dragged, bat preserved 
a steady imp: assibility. Suddenly an expression of 
distress could be noticed through the grotesquely- 
painted lineaments of his brother, who hastily 
dropped on his knees, and placed his hand upon the 
heart of the inanimate clown, exclaimtng,— 

“My poor brother ie dead!” At this the audience 
only laughed. 

“Gentlemen,” said the distressed man, with tears 
fu his voice, “I assure you that he ‘s dead.’ 

Then taking him tenderly in hic arms, he bore 
him from the arena. The crowd appeared struck 
with the natural manner in which the ‘bereft clown 
expressed grief, and applauded him vigorously as 
he departed. There were loud encores for both, 
but neither presented himself. Death had been 
more thoroughly simulated than ever before. 





-—o 
COOL AND BRAVE, 
A conductor on the Air Line in Willimantic 
showed himself a cool, brave man. 


As the train moved out of the depot, a lady pas- 
senger endeavored to get aboard, and was caught 
between a baggage truck and thecar. The conduc- 
tor of the Colchester branch made a dash to save 


her, aad was hiuiself caught aud ju imminent peril, 
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when Conductor Long, with great presence of mind, 
rushed between the car and truck, ond, seizing the 
lady about the neck with one arm, he * grasped the 
other conductor with his disengaged hand and kept 
him from going down under the wheels of the car. 
Then, bracing one shoulder against the baggage 
truck, he succeeded, by almost superhuman strength, 
in crowding the truck over, thus accomplishing the 
noble work of saving his brother conductor and the 
lady. 





NO FIGHTING WITHOUT ORDERS, 


The first—and '~st—factor in military success is 
discipline. It isa mistake to suppose that the most 
dashing and (apparenthy) reckless leaders in battle 
owe more to bravery than discipline. One war cor- 
respondent relates this incident of the famous fear- 
nothing Gen, Skobeleff in the first attack on Plevna: 


When the battalion of infantry was under fire of 
the twelve guns defending that portion of the Turk- 
ish line, the soldiers shouted, “Charge!” and began 
rushing forward. Skobeleff ordered a halt; lines 
were formed with the precision of a dress-parade, 
and the command was given, “Carry arms!” ‘Pre- 
sent arms!” 

When the line was at a “Present,” the shell began 
to fallamong them. Skobeleff then asked them if 
they did not think “they presented a ridiculous 
spectacle in that position under fire?” They re- 
plied that they did. Then he assured them that 
he would keep them there until the next morn- 
ing, unless they promised to keep order in the ranks 
and await the command of their officers, instead of 
yelling and charging on their own account. The 
men assured him that they saw the force of his re- 
marks. They were then led forward, and behaved 
splendidly through the whole action. 





—_— 
A TERRIBLE INCIDENT. 


We have never read a paragraph which so striking- 
ly illustrated foolhardiness as does the following. A 
daring boy, without sense or judgment, risks his life 
to gratify his vanity. His thoughtless companions 
encourage him by expressions of astonishment, 
which are suddenly changed into looks of horror, as 
they behold him fall dead. It is a terrible warning 
to boys who are more courageous than sgh 


Fred Frost, of Northfield, Me., last week attem 
ed to perform a trick which he = pomlewone  « 
practised a number of times, of cocking his gun po | 
striking the hammer on the cap without exploding 
it. Feeling sure of success on this occasion, he 
placed the muzzle in his mouth, and cocking the 
gun with his foot, snapped the hammer on to the 
cap. The gun was discharged, and the contents 
passed through his head, killing him instantly. He 
fell from the fence on which he was sitting, back- 
wards, breaking his neck. His age was about sev- 
enteen years.—Lechange. 





PLAY THAT ENDED IN BUSINESS. 
Cowper, in his ““Task,”’ observes how 


near approach 
The sports of childre n to the toils of men.” 


For a boy to play gold-digging and find a real mine 
of gold is an experience that could not happen in 
every sand-bavk—as it did recently in Auburn, Or- 
egon. 


A boy had been fitted out by his father with the 
implements of mining, and set to work near the road- 
side, merely for amusement, and to give oo a 
ster something to keep him out of mischief. The 
ground was staked out formally in mining style, and 
some waste water was turned into sluices, so as to 
wash the dirt. The boy worked fora few days faith- 
fully, and, to everybody’s surprise, he at last panned 
out a small quantity of gold dust. Laborers were 
then employed, and the work was deepened and ex- 
tended, gold continuing to be found, at last ac- 
counts, in profitable quantities. 


ane! 
HID ALL BUT HIS NOSE, 

The awe is a cautionary organ,—to its owner, 

general lly, — but there have been cases where a 

rogue’s nose betrayed him to justice,—as it ought to. 

A Connecticut paper says: 


A policeman hunting in a Sharon house for 
Charles Lockwood, who had broken out of the 
Litchfield jail, was just about giving it up, when he 
saw a human nose sticking out of the cellar-earth 
under his feet. Further se earch showed that Lock- 
wood was neatly buried, and that the officer had 
been unwittingly standing on his breast. 
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WHEN water freezes, it forms itself into crystals, 
with interstices, and expands; hence ice swims, and 
is eight parts in one hundred lighter than water. 


AN Irish gentleman, hearing of a friend having a 
stone coffin made for himse If, e xclaimed, “By me 
sowl, an’ that’s a good idee! Sure, an’ a stone cof- 
fin ud last a man his lifetime.” 


MARK TWALN says that nothing seems to please a 
fly so much as to be mistaken fora huckleberry, and 
if it can be baked in a cake and palmed off on the 
unwary as a currant, it dies happy. 


THE following epigram was written on a Mr. 
Wellwood, who was much given to exaggeration: 
“You double each story you tell, 
You double each sight that you see; 
Your name’s a double u e double 1, 
uble u double o d.” 


M. THIERS’ small stature was often ridiculed. One 
day, as he was walking up the Champs-Elysees, two 
ladies, who wished to get a good view of him, a 

roached, and one of them exclaimed, “How little 
eis!’ “Yes, madam,” replied M. Thiers, turning 
around; “but I am somewhat bigger at a dist.nc<.” 


THE new house of Charles F. Towle, of New Dur- 
ham, N. H., was saved from destruction in a curious 
manner last week. A spark flew from a fiue in the 

hi y to some elothes in a chamber, and set them 
on fire, and was spreading rapidly over the floor, 
when it reached some acorns spread there, which 
popped so loudly that.the family heard the noise, 
—_ going to see what the trouble was, found the 

re. 


A FLAS# of lightning on Sunday damaged the 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, in Hubbardston, Mass., 
t>the amount of fifty dollars, discharged a loaded 
gun in one of the rooms, knocked a bureaa across 
the room, tore off the pendulum oi the clock, and 
moved thc hands on the dial, yet did no harm to the 











A poor fashion journal is an abomination in the 
eyes of all ladies, but an able one is an helper and delight. 
“ Andrews’ Bazar” has no superior in its class, and is the 
favorite, because it is the best. Send ton cents to W. R. 
Andrews, Cinci i, for Com. 








Those who know it best attribute the almost entire 
absence of sickness at LasELL SumINARY, AUBURNDALE, 
Mass., largely to the well selected variety of abundant 
and excellent food which has made the table of this 
school theenvy of many. Growing girls want good food 
ond plenty of: it. 





A Reliable Remedy FoR EXPELLING WORMS, so 
common with young children, will be found in Brown’s 
VERMIFUGE ComFITs, or Worm Lozenges, which are 
pleasant to the taste, and no child will refuse to take 
thei. 25 cents a box. Com. 


An Watendea Pa _ Each year finds 
‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” in new localities, in various 
parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds and 
Throat Diseases, the Troches have been pr vved reliable. 





Hearts are ‘Captured: bya beautiful complexion. 
Ail women know this, and if nature has denied it to them 
it can be acquired by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Sold by every Bae a in the United States. Com. 
GIRLS ‘te nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. J. W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 











T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. Stree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 


7 ~ | Frets: Saws! Send 6c. for90 


FOOT LATHES! frostrees scsi 


GOLD Plated Collar Button and Illustrated Circular 
for 8ct. stamp. J. H. DrecusLer, Balto, Md. 


OREIGN STAMPS. 115 varieties, 25 cts. Price 





















































Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
@AMPLES of Reward of Merit and Sunday School 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
BRockTon, Mass. 
251 Main street, New Britain, Conn. 
BIG PAY for catalogue. I R. Morris, Chicago, Th. 
ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
sent by mail, post- . SI ¢ Co., Northiord, Ct. 
pains. Expenses paid. Address 
Maze for Embroidery on on Perforated Card 
July ith, or send stamp to Wm. S. Dale, New Haven, cu 


list free. + listfree. W. W. PE HAIR, Box 2, , Brooklyn, N .¥. 
MAR 4 Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
W Cards for stamp. Clinton Brothers, Clintonville, Ct. 
STAMMERERS and all interested, send for circulars, 
NTS WANTED. SAMPLES 
a NIAL CURIOSITY CO., REE 
y| REVOLVERS Ganot. S S?. Send stamp for 
ular, to ARTHUR WEST, 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, ete. Send 
ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
ey legitimate.Particulars free 
6 Teaspoons, 40 cts.; 6 we, 75 cts.; 6 Forks, 80 
cts. Diamond steel, albata Pra and Very durable, 
paid.” SEAVY & 
S1< 200 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted _ 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
8."a. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see YoutH’s Comp., 
Per M und E NS 
$1002== toa fer ave ARLY 
toatl our T ontract 
XO PEDDLING. _C. ma ALONG ONG a 


very low. Circulars 
FOREIGN STAMPS 2s FREE 


50 Transfer Piet tures, 0c. M. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYs! 


This Set of 15 Books, with 513 Fine E ngravings, aud an 
Elegant Vil Chromy ! lrice, $2! 


The — Winter Even- 
g Library; 
CONTAINING 
i. ‘Touret the Worldin Eighty Days. § Ilus- 


epee’ from the Clouds. 8 Illustrations. 
Abandoned. 3 Illustrations. 
The Secret of the Island, 8 Illustrations. 
2 e Moon. 28 Illustrations, 
> illustrations. 
+ 29 INustrations. 
the Chancelor. 36 Illustrations, 
9. To the North Pole. 71 Illustrations. 
10. The Field of Ice. 8&2 Illustrations. 
z3. e Fur Country, I. 25 Illustrations. 
12. The Fur Country, II. 25 Illustrations, 
i Michael Strogo: f. 18 Illustrations. 
4. Journey tothe Centre of the Earth.  l- 
lustrations. 
15. The Castaways. 79 Illustrations. 


By the most popular living author, JULES VERNE, 








THE LARCEST! THE HANDSOMEST! 
THE CHEAPEST! THE BEST! 


The same Books cannot be Lae a in ordinary book 
form for less than Twenty-five Dolla 
Sold by all News Dealers, or sent, ~ by 


Donnelley, Loyd & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO, 











Each pauper contains THIRTY-TWO PaGEs of reading, 
many fine Wood Cut Illustrations and one CoLoreD 
PuiaTe. A beautiful Garden Magazine. printed on ele- 
gant mae. and full of information. In English and Ger- 
man. Price, $1 25a year; five copies, 

Vick’s Flower and V egetable Garden, 50 cents 
in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers, $1. 

Vick’s Catalogue, Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Addre: JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER* HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS,9¢/ first-class m-kers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, or to Pot, weneal pela 





for, than ever von = re 

ANOS, Grand, a Upright, & OR- 
GANS are the BE: 7 MAD » warranted for5 
ears. 


Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great 

nducements (o the trade. A liberal discount 

to Teachers, iniecers, pI ng Schools, 
PI Os, soe sise 7 

34 stops, 


Ss ; Sstops, be ety 10 Aan $85; 
Pps. 90 ; in per, fectorder. not used a year. Sheet 
mu amie at half ise. HORACE E WATERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 East 
14th Street, New Y York. 


3 BARNEY & BERRY’S 
ICE KING. 











. SMITH, Nortlifelde Vt. 


WANTED in every County i the U.S. 
POPULA 








to sell our LAR OKS. 
ae 00D PAY and steady work. B9OK at 
once once forterms, ete. J.C. McCurpy r& Co., Phila. Pa. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES 5°;,..Decorsting; 
20 sheets, consisting of 

Bugs, Birds, Lg mew Boquets, Ferns, Figures, Japanese, 
., &c. Sent, post-paid. to any address on receipt of $1. 
SEAT LATHAM. ‘ Co., 419 W. ashington Street, Boston, Mass 


35°. | BOY of this. To close out wy stock | will send to an: 
Peck reader of this Paper over very nice 2-blade 
locket Knife. chased han: nd polished name plate, 
rae Best Stoel, Sor 35 conte am tamp* 1- Pose 
and stamp, — ae $1.0. 8. N. 
Sts., Boston, Mass. Good Christmas 


T.HOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, 

itching, uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 
from an enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and cleanse the 
blood. Purge a the lurking distemper that undermines 
the health, and the constitutional vigor will retur:., 


PEINTERS AND STATIONERS send 25 cts 
for samples of all Kinds of New Year Cards made 
and for the cheapest koe wou list in the world 
dress 





TAKE ADVANTAGE 


'URNER, cor. Stoughtee aat Gieasan 
inary 


3 William Street, New York. 
_New Year and Blank cards a specialty. 


OTARY 

SirabAampeforsat of Feup REQDE 

VID Way, ATSON, Man’f 

‘BA AB DW. Boston, Mass. 

~ A DESIRABLE AND USEFUL GIFT, 

THE New GLOVE FasTENER (no chain). Easily and 
quickly uniting button gloves, and forming a neat and el- 
egant ornament for the wrist,and preventing the gloves 
from tearing. Sent in, ~*~ chase, French Gilt or plain 


Black, a for 25 cts. per pair. All should wear 
them. 8S. PRES’ TON, ‘10 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS. 115 genuine | Foreign Stamps, all different, 
fe containing Egypt, Java, F intand. New 
Zealand, Queensland, So. Australia, or 35 U. S. 1851—75, 
or 400 well mixed Earpren. 0 only _ cts. A splendid Al- 
bum, to hold over 2000 stamps, 32 c 

J. BEIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


UNTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 

tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress—- 
ing. hay ng, Preserving and Dyeing of Skins and Fars, 
Fi g, &c.. Fifty Cy a Sent by mail for 20 cts, 
adress Box 3410, P -» New York 


MAGIC and aaaeeaas of all 
prices: Vicws Bineteating 
every subject for Prstic Exarsrrioxs. Profitable 
business for a men y - small ee a Also, Lanterns for 
Colleges and Hom - 74-page catalogue ae. 
McALLISTER, Mere oe u Street, N. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


oy Hasa Pad differing from allothers, is 
with : Ball 








cupeshape, 

in center, adapts itself to all 
teas ofthe x ballin | 
the cup bas the in- 
‘would with the . With 
light the Hi is held 








family, nor set the house on ire, 








| goods sold by all — Hardware and Skate 





SPRINGFIELD, MAS 
Send for Price List i of all the different 
kinds of Skates made by this celebrated firm, including N. Y. 

Cvs, RINK AND ALL CLAMP; also, cheap Strap Skates. Above 
ers ly. 








sent by mail on receipt of price. 


- Boys, Here is Money! 


An easy, honorable and sure way is offered to old and 
young to earn money now, and during the Holidays. 
A new and useful invention, “inst patented. Js used in 
every house. Sellsatsight. Every woman wants 
it. “The American Ironing Board”. T err ‘board at- 
tachment—fits any table. No. 1, $150. No.2,$1. Send 
$1, and we will send No. 1, from which to. takeforders. $5 
a day and upwards easily made. Send at once and 
secure agency. Address American Ironing Board Co., 
Wells River, Vt. 










ted go -paid, for 50 cents. War- 
gold plated. Heavily silver 
25e. Badge, 25c. New and ap- 

xi The nicest little 
age, Detroit, Mich. Mich, 
Something for the Boys and Girls. 

Ridge’s *“Hand Guide. 

little instrument toaid you iS 
learning to write. Itgives the 
correct and only position of 
the hand with which you can 
write well. Penmanship is an 
important branch of education, 
Parents, see that your children 
use the “Guide.” Sent, pre- 
paid, for 25 cents. Give meas- 
ure around the hand in front 
of the thumb. 

RIDGE & RANSOM, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE IMPROVED 


PRESS? 

New Press just out for 

the ‘Holidays, only $3. 

Pag other styles from $6 - 
to $150. Business men 
cah do all their Printing 
with a Model Press, while 
for boys there is nothing so 
fascinating. Send 10 cts. 
for our 100-page Instrac- 
tion Book, HOW TO PRINT, 
and — of new 16-page 
wos Printer’ 's 


Sen 
_| Hrataay'¢ Gift ever offered. Geo. M.S 











paY fs md ; 
Street, Co ieaed elphia. hia. 


Do ¥. @uaPuiting. 
ODaz Print Pre 
(Self-mker $5.) Prints cards, 
prices. For 


mailed for two 3c. stamps. 








datalogue of all Presses, E 
tore EY & CO. Meriden, Comm 
WV HIPPLE’s HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Chil- 
ren, pils this term from Conn., N. J., Pa., 


@. Del. Va.,N 1G and Taxeat allof whom are ing 
‘talk like heari ring children, and to read the lips. Cireu- 





aeat oo 
EGGLESTON 1 TR ss CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


leet Letters of inquiry answered. 
wes Ree WHIPPLE & Co, Propet. 
Qctober, 1877. Mystic River, Comm 














